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“THE STANDARD CATALOG 





FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


is to the School and Junior College Librarian what Dun or 





Bradstreet is to the Credit Manager,” °°?) 7 (0 Vue fp 


An examination of a copy of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES will disclose the reasons for 
this splendid comparison. It is a book of 
800 pages compiled by librarians and edu- 
cators. It is a guide for librarians, teach- 
ers, and pupils in buying, cataloging, and 
using books. 


It Saves Money 


By telling definitely what library books 
to buy under each classification it saves 
much more than its moderate cost by 
eliminating unwise purchases and, at the 
same time, insures acquisition of books 
capable of widest usefulness in school 
work. 


It Saves Time 


The catalog makes it unnecessary for 
librarians, principals, or teachers to spend 
any appreciabie time in book selection or 
such details as looking up publishers, 
editions, and prices. 


it Insures a Balanced Library 


Use of the STANDARD CATALOG is the 
best assurance of a balanced book collec- 
tion. Important books are starred for 
first purchase and symbols designate 
those best suited for Junior and Senior 
pupils. 


lt Is Always Up to Date 


Annual supplements, treating current 
books in the same way as the foundation 
volume, will be sent to buyers of the 
catalog without additional charge until 
publication of a new edition, now planned 
for 1937. 


lt Increases the Value of Books 


By indexing in elaborate detail the 
contents of books of a composite nature, 
this catalog more than doubles the valye 
of each book so treated by making its 
entire contents available at all times. The 
cost of this indexing would be prohibj- 
tive in an individual library. 


it Is Highly Endorsed 


The STANDARD CATALOG is used and 
recommended by leading librarians and 
educators in all states and is officially 
endorsed by various professional library 
organizations. 


It Is the Last Word in Analytical 
Cataloging 


The 1932 Revised Edition of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES must be seen and used to be 
appreciated. No detail has been over- 
looked in making it the last word in 
analytical cataloging, the practical value 
of which is now recognized throughout 
the library profession. 


— SEND FOR IT TODAY — 


Request a copy of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES to be sent on approval. We 
will be glad to do it and to quote your 
low service-basis price. Or, if you pre- 
fer, we will send a circular with a more 
detailed description. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Significance of the Junior College Movement 


[ EDITORIAL | 


It is significant that after Presi- 
dent Henry Philip Tappan, of the 
University of Michigan, first ad- 
vanced the junior college idea, more 
than half a century elapsed before 
this educational development took 
place. With public junior colleges, 
at least, it was not a statement of 
educational philosophy that resulted 
in reorganization, but rather a 
theory that waited upon practical 
considerations which did not make 
themselves felt until the early part 
of the present century. It was only 
when secondary education had ex- 
perienced a remarkable growth, 
when universities had reached un- 
precedented size, and when high 
schools were filled with postgradu- 
ates, that the junior college idea 
was given widespread attention. 
This fact explains much that other- 
wise leads to controversy and con- 
fusion. 

It is well to remember that many 
junior colleges were established be- 
cause of the demand of students for 
advanced training and that the or- 
ganization was worked out under 
the guidance of a high-school prin- 
cipal whose heavy administrative 
responsibility left little time or 
energy for this new educational ap- 
pendage. In other instances the 
junior college was a separate unit 
within the high school, with a divi- 


sion of responsibility and ensuing 
jealousy and misunderstanding. In 
meeting the immediate situation, in 
many instances it was hardly con- 
ceived that a junior college could 
mean other than the first two years 
of regular university work. Many 
newly appointed heads of junior 
colleges with commendable zeal im- 
mediately were called upon to take 
courses in education to learn some- 
thing of the unit they were already 
administering. Under such condi- 
tions it was natural that policies in 
regard to junior colleges were ten- 
tative. 

In the meantime junior colleges 
were making remarkable growth, 
and universities and senior colleges 
became vitally interested in the 
movement. Perhaps some saw in 
this educational innovation an un- 
desirable rival. A large number 
were more particularly concerned 
because they were being asked to 
accept junior college transcripts. A 
number of factors led to a feverish 
attempt to analyze and define the 
proper educational status of the 
junior college. Some insisted that 
the six-four-four plan only could 
hope to endure, and others that the 
six -three-three-two had unques- 
tioned advantage. Educational ex- 
perts saw in the junior college an 
attempt to destroy American cul- 
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ture. Some were fearful that a low- 
ering of the standards might be the 
inevitable result, while others wel- 
comed the junior college as a dump- 
ing ground for those who wanted to 
go to college and should not. While 
junior college administrators were 
made to feel that the institution was 
definitely on trial and investigations 
were being made to see how the jun- 
ior college graduates progressed in 
universities, it was argued that the 
junior college must not be merely a 
preparatory institution. During the 
same period the colleges developed 
in nearly every state in the union 
and something had to be done about 
them. 

It is not meant to suggest that the 
movement proceeded without sym- 
pathy or leadership but rather that 
the growth was so rapid and under 
such greatly varying conditions that 
the task of evaluating and guiding 
has been a difficult one. More par- 
ticularly, there is danger in trying 
without sufficient experience and 
experimentation to define the status 
of the junior college and the role it 
is to play. Fortunately progress has 
been made. As Secretary Campbell 
said recently: “It is true that the 
junior college, having to meet both 
the secondary standards below and 
the higher standards above, has 
found it difficult to serve two mas- 
ters. However, there are even now 
indications that this difficult am- 
phibian existence will not always 
be demanded.” 

There is evidence that the univer- 
sity may feel assured that the jun- 
ior college graduates will not be a 
liability. With this assurance, it 
will be possible to let experimenta- 
tion and experience lead to conclu- 
sions rather than to have somewhat 
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uncertain conclusions lead to poli- 
cies. A highly respected educator 
who some years ago ardently es- 
poused the six-four-four plan now 
concludes that under certain condj- 
tions the six-three-three-two organi- 
zation more nearly fits the need. 
Moreover, as has been suggested, 
with the amount of experimentation 
which has been going on, it is 
strange that a _ three-year junior 
college unit has not been tried more 
seriously and extensively. 

In the curriculum of the junior 
college, there is a question whether 
emphasis shall be placed upon the 
preparatory function or upon the 
terminal courses, since there may 
be conflicting standards between the 
two. The student interested in oc- 
cupational education confined to the 
“middle level” may not function in 
such general courses as are alike 
required of those in terminal cur- 
ricula and those meeting the re- 
quirements of the first two years of 
standard university work. 

Arbitrary statements will not an- 
swer these questions. They await 
experience and experimentation. 
The writer feels that those who deal 
most directly with the problems of 
the junior college will in time make 
their contribution. They will do 
well to keep an open mind. Where 
there is so much vigorous assertion 
of a contradictory nature, there is 
danger of becoming advocates of an 
educational theory rather than edu- 
cation. There are no “charmed” 
plans of organization; and it is the 
challenge of those associated with 
the junior college movement, while 
considering suggestions of friends 
and critics, to face their own prob- 
lem thoughtfully and courageously. 

ARTHUR ANDREWS 
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The Distinctive Status of the Junior College 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER* 


When President William R. Har- 
per in 1896 divided the work at the 
University of Chicago into two dis- 
tinctive parts, the junior and the 
senior college, he emphasized the 
fact that the American college was 
doing the kind of work which in 
Europe was done in part by the 
secondary schools and in part by 
the universities. Many of the exist- 
ing colleges were, in fact, able to 
do only the work done in the sec- 
ondary schools of Europe. They 
had, however, built up traditions, 
customs, and methods very dissimi- 
lar to those developed in European 
secondary schools or in our own 
high schools. The methods of in- 
struction were neither those of the 
high school nor those of the univer- 
sity. There was very little lecturing, 
and quizzes formed a regular part 
of the class period, but the dogmatic 
attitude of the high school had been 
abandoned. They had developed a 
unique collegiate atmosphere unlike 
that of any other educational unit. 
This atmosphere has been most 
satisfying to thousands of young 
men and women who do not care 
whether the colleges they attend are 
theoretically denominated second- 
ary, post-secondary, or pre-univer- 
sity. They have breathed a new 
social and scholastic atmosphere 
which is most inspiring. Their 
minds have been stimulated, their 
attitudes of thought broadened, and 


*Director of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California. 


they have been invigorated by a 
rather intimate and free compan- 
ionship with men and women whose 
intellectual and _ spiritual grasps 
were greater than their own. 

In this collegiate atmosphere they 
came in touch with social relation- 
ships and customs which were dif- 
ferent from those experienced in 
the high schools, or in fact any- 
where else except in the American 
college. This educational unit is in- 
digenous to America and to Amer- 
ica alone. The American college 
does not fit into the educational 
scheme of any other nation. It is 
an educational hybrid, part second- 
ary and part university but wholly 
American, an unadjusted connect- 
ing link between the authentic uni- 
versity and the unauthentic Amer- 
ican secondary school. The junior 
college is the secondary end of this 
link, and the senior college is the 
university end. Both ends, however, 
are collegiate; there is no European 
analogy. It may be all right to com- 
pare the junior college with the 
gymnasium of Germany or the ly- 
cée of France and say that it sup- 
plies the terminal years of the sec- 
ondary course as represented by 
these institutions, but in the Ameri- 
can scheme of education it repre- 
sents the first two years of college 
and is distinctly collegiate and not 
secondary. There is no universally 
accepted chronological determina- 
tion for the secondary educational 
period, and we here in America 
have thrown in an extra unit be- 
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tween the secondary school and the 
university, and have made this unit 
an American-cut educational gem 
which has given both to our fore- 
fathers and to us of the present 
generation untold satisfaction and 
benefit. The junior college is really 
a part of this American college unit, 
and why should there be an effort 
to place it in a European secondary 
school classification? Why not keep 
it in American college classification 
and give to it the standings and tra- 
ditions which have for centuries 
been developed in our own distinctly 
American educational unit? There 
is no question but that the appeal 
and prestige of the junior college 
will be much greater if it is thus 
classified and if it is conducted on 
the level which in America has been 
denominated the college level. This 
does not mean that a junior college 
cannot be connected with a high 
school any more than that a college 
cannot be connected with a univer- 
sity, but it does mean that there 
should be a definite differentiation 
between the high school and the 
junior college. College traditions, 
not the trivial college froth, are 
worthy educational products and 
distinctly help in the normal de- 
velopment of the college youth. 
Although the literature of the 
subject shows that the majority of 
writers feel that the outstanding 
problem of the junior college is to 
take care of those people who do 
not, or should not, expect to go to 
a four-year college, yet the actual 
practice seems to be otherwise. Ac- 
cording to Campbell’s studies, at 
least 50 per cent of those graduat- 
ing from junior colleges do not con- 
tinue their studies in higher insti- 
tutions. This would suggest that 
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fully as much emphasis should be 
given to the semiprofessional or 
terminal courses as to the college 
or university preparatory courses. 
Campbell’s study, however, shows 
that semiprofessional curricula are 
offered in only two-thirds of the 
junior colleges, and that in these 
there is a very strong predomi- 
nance of teacher-training curricula. 
This would indicate that compara- 
tively little attention has been given 
to working out distinctive junior 
college courses, the college or uni- 
versity preparatory courses and the 
teacher-training courses being simi- 
lar to those in the four-year college, 
This inadequate development of 
semiprofessional courses is _ prob- 
ably primarily due to two causes: 
the domination of traditionally in- 
spired standardizing agencies, and 
the lack of a generally accepted 
philosophy of the function of the 
junior college. It does not, however, 
seem probable that the junior col- 
lege will ever fill its proper place 
in our educational system unless 
there is a clear understanding of 
what its predominating aim should 
be. Dr. David Starr Jordan wisely 
said, “The world stands aside for 
the man who knows where he is 
going,’ and this is true not only of 
men but also of institutions. There 
is not much hope for either the man 
or the institution which does not 
clearly know its dominant aim. 
The fundamental aim of educa- 
tion must be to enable young men 
and women to make good in life. 
Capacities differ, but it is possible 
for every man to make good accord- 
ing to his ability. He must be pre- 
pared, if possible, to earn a self- 
respecting livelihood, and to live as 
full a life, both mentally and spirit- 
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ually, as his capacity will permit. 
Different individuals need different 
kinds of training in order to make 
good. Certain types, under too long 
training, become lazy and lose their 
zest for productive activity. Others 
desire to acquire all possible train- 
ing which they feel would be of 
assistance in obtaining the goal they 
have set for themselves. The junior 
college should be of especial assist- 
ance to those who have not the time, 
the money, or the mental drive to 
hold themselves successfully to a 
long course of training. 

If the semiprofessional curricula 
of the junior college are to be termi- 
nal with the students taking them, 
then they must be of assistance to 
them in entering gainful employ- 
ment and also in adjusting them- 
selves to the intellectual, spiritual, 
and economic conditions of the age 
in which they live. These condi- 
tions are the result of age-long de- 
velopment and must be understood 
to a limited degree at least, if one is 
to adjust one’s self successfully to 
life. It is the study of this develop- 
ment which has given such great 
value to the training of the tradi- 
tional academic college. The semi- 
professional curricula, if they aspire 
to collegiate training, must give 
adequate liberal arts courses. These 
courses, however, should not be 
similar to those given in the four- 
year college since there is not a 
similar amount of time available. 
They should be more exploratory 
and less limited in scope since 
rarely is there sufficient time for 
extended courses in the same field. 

The lack of time for extensive 
study is not an unalloyed evil, for 
exploratory courses, if rightly con- 
ceived, may open to the student in- 
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teresting glimpses of fields which 
he would like to explore in future 
investigations. Those intellectual 
glimpses may cause the students, 
after leaving college, to spend some 
of their leisure time in intellectual 
activities, than which no greater 
intellectual bonanza is conceivable. 
The junior college, like all other 
educational institutions, must face 
the problem of inspiring its stu- 
dents to spend their leisure time 
constructively. This is a new prob- 
lem which this mechanical age has 
thrust upon the schools and which 
must, in some way, be solved. 

If the junior college is to be really 
collegiate, it cannot allow itself to 
become merely a vocational institu- 
tion. It must have well-established 
courses which embrace both cul- 
tural and utilitarian subjects. It 
must enrich the lives of its gradu- 
ates, as well as prepare them for 
gainful occupations. Many of the 
terminal courses which have thus 
far been established in the junior 
colleges have failed to hold their 
students because they have pre- 
sented only the utilitarian side of 
life, and have not inspired the stu- 
dents by presenting the cultural 
and humanitarian side also. Young 
men and women instinctively desire 
to be brought into contact with the 
aspirations and intellectual achieve- 
ments of their ancestors. They are 
thrilled by coming in touch with 
the physical and intellectual condi- 
tions of the world about them. This 
kind of knowledge is necessary if 
they are to be inspired to live up to 
their best. They also want to get 
in touch with that social and specu- 
lative life which is _ traditionally 
collegiate. No terminal course which 
does not to some extent satisfy this 
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desire will strongly and lastingly 
appeal. The attitude of the college 
man and woman toward life, al- 
though often crude and illogical, is 
nevertheless a normal development 
of the youthful condition of mind, 
and most junior college men and 
women feel that they will profit by 
being exposed to the intellectual 
stimuli which have produced this 
attitude. 

Statistics show that compara- 
tively few succeed in life by the 
practice of one definite skill only; 
most of us have been obliged to 
readjust ourselves two or three 
times. A perusal of Who’s Who in 
America shows this rather conclu- 
sively. The problem of the junior 
college, therefore, is much broader 
than the simple preparation for a 
definite vocation. It must embrace 
many of the functions of the four- 
year liberal arts college, and add to 
these the acquiring of a tentatively 
useable skill. The problem is a most 
difficult one, but like all other prob- 
lems, it is probably solvable, and 
solvable within the two years of the 
junior college course. The most 
important subjects offered in the 
liberal arts college can probably be 
adequately presented in the two 
years of the junior college, and pre- 
sented in a way which will be fully 
as inspirational as that in which 
they are now presented, and in ad- 
dition subjects which will give suffi- 
cient skill for gainful employment 
could be offered. 

There are in this country many 
employments suitable for young 
men and women of the junior col- 
lege level which are semiprofes- 
sional in their character, and for 
which the schools at present furnish 
no adequate preparation. Although 
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the apprentice system, in many of 
the handicraft employments, has 
been superseded by the vocationa] 
schools, yet in these semiprofes- 
sional employments it is still prae- 
ticed almost universally. Such em- 
ployments are doctors’ and dentists’ 
assistants, recreational directors, 
school secretaries, and many others 
that will be found when adequate 
occupational surveys have been 
made. Preparation for such occu- 
pations can be successfully made 
in the junior college if only a suffi- 
ciently careful study is made of the 
requirements for success in the oc- 
cupation. These requirements can 
only be discovered through the 
assistance of those already em- 
ployed. It will, however, take many 
conferences and much careful study 
before the junior college executives 
can map out courses which will 
have a real economic value. It has 
been the experience of the Los An- 
geles Junior College that the leaders 
in these occupational fields are 
ready and willing to give every 
assistance in their power toward 
the development of these courses. 
They realize that the junior col- 
lege can be of assistance in properly 
preparing for their work, and they 
are willing to spend their time and 
thought in helping to determine in 
what way this assistance can best 
be given. We have been able to have 
many and extended conferences 
with leaders in each of the different 
fields of employment we have en- 
deavored to investigate. These men 
and women know the problems of 
their respective vocations and they 
appreciate the help of the schools. 
It is encouraging to find how ac- 
curately they evaluate the worth- 
whileness to them of certain aca- 
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demic studies, and how keenly they 
recognize the kind of training that 
would be of value. 

There are a considerable number 
of professional fields which for 
their highest realization require 
very extended training, but for the 
majority of those employed in these 
fields no such extended training is 
necessary. Spahr has shown that 
there are many more positions re- 
quiring technically trained semipro- 
fessional engineers than the supe- 
riorly trained graduates of the four- 
and five-year engineering schools. 
He also has shown that the remu- 
neration received for at least the 
first fifteen years by these semipro- 
fessionally trained workers is equal 
to that of the superiorly trained. The 
junior college faces the problem of 
determining what should comprise 
this semiprofessional training of 
the engineers. It probably must be 
less mathematical and more practi- 
cal than the training now given in 
our schools of technology. These 
curricula, however, cannot be simply 
the abridged curricula of the higher 
institutions. —The courses must be 
so selected and so arranged as to 
cover the problems which will be 
presented to the working engineer, 
and to cover them broadly and defi- 
nitely enough so that he will have 
confidence in his own judgment. 
The development of successful cur- 
ricula of this kind will require the 
sane and helpful assistance of engi- 
neers working on many different 
kinds of jobs, and a judicious ar- 
rangement of subject material by 
men understanding the educational 
side of the problem. It is a worthy 
problem for worthy men. 

There is another large class of 
young men and women who have 
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no particular predilection toward 
any kind of gainful employment, 
and yet who are not satisfied with 
the education which they have ob- 
tained in the high schools. Many of 
these have not the time or money 
necessary to go to the four-year 
college. They desire to know more 
of the intellectual life of the world. 
The junior college ought to be able 
to provide a liberal arts curriculum 
for such people which, in an abbre- 
viated way, would cover the field 
now covered by the four-year aca- 
demic colleges. There would need 
to be a more careful selection of 
material and a more definitely or- 
ganized sequence of subjects. The 
development of a liberal arts cur- 
riculum for a junior college is 
worthy of our best educational 
minds. There are so many subjects 
which might be studied, and the 
time is so limited that only the most 
valuable can be selected. 

The problems of constructing the 
best kinds of courses for the junior 
college are tremendously great. The 
fields that should be provided for 
must be most carefully investigated. 
There must be actual investigation 
—not theorization. The courses 
must be definite, but not meager. 
They must explore the caves of 
knowledge, not the rat-holes. They 
must be vocational and also avoca- 
tional. What a job! What fun in 
trying to do it! 





EXTENSION COURSE 


During the second semester of 
1932-33 the University of Califor- 
nia is offering an extension course 
in “The Junior College” which will 
be given in two centers, San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. It is in charge 
of Mr. F. M. Foster. 














The Guidance Interview in the Junior College 


A. M. TURRELL* 


The Pasadena school system is 
organized on the 6-4-4 basis, which 
requires the counseling staff of the 
Junior College to deal with grades 
eleven through fourteen, instead of 
the two years commonly spoken of 
as the junior college. The counsel- 
ing staff consists of the Dean of 
Guidance and seven counselors. The 
counselors, four men and _ three 
‘women, have no teaching duties, 
and are on duty for eleven calendar 
months. The student body of some 
3,800 is divided among the coun- 
selors on an alphabetical basis, so 
that each counselor has his or her 
share of men and women students. 
The staff aims to help the students 
think through their educational, vo- 
cational, and avocational problems. 
It receives bimonthly reports of D, 
E, and F grades; studies absences 
daily to discover their causes; and 
maintains an especially paternal 
watch over the eleventh, or adjus- 
tive, year. 

For the school year 1931-32 a 
careful record was kept on a time 
basis of the duties performed by the 
counselors. The record of his own 
activities was kept each week by 
some one counselor, and this job 
rotated among the staff throughout 
the year. Assuming, then, that the 
work of one counselor is represen- 
tative of the work of the others, 
this method should give us a pic- 


* Counselor for engineering and tech- 
nology students, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 


ture of the guidance functions per- 
formed by the staff during the year, 

The results of this tabulation are 
given in Table I and are presented 
graphically in Figure 1. This shows 
that the major activity of the coun- 
selors at the Junior College is inter- 
viewing. It is the analysis of the 
interview that will take up the ma- 
jor portion of this report, since its 
improvement promises the greatest 
contribution to the general im- 
provement of counseling. A little 
mention of the other activities 
shown in Table I, however, may be 
of interest first. 
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Fic. 1.—Distribution of counselors’ 
time among major counseling activi- 
ties. 


The second largest time con- 
sumer — general office administra- 
tion, 14 per cent — seems to be a 
large portion of time to spend in 
routine work at acounselor’s salary, 
and indeed it is so recognized. This 
has been met in part this year by 
reducing the number of counselors 
to five, and by employing a clerk to 
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do such routine work as can be 
handled in this way. The counselors 
were subjected to a large amount 
of survey work last year, which 
does not make this a representative 
year. Hence, when lessened, this 
will effect another reduction in the 


14 per cent. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF COUNSELORS’ TIME 
AMONG Magsor COUNSELING 


ACTIVITIES 
Percent- 

age 

INCETVIEWES ce cccccccccccccccccccscccccccsccecccee 72 
Educational and vocational guidance. .30.2 
PYOGTOMIMMINE cccccccccscccccscccceseoess 24.5 
NS  ncinwintinseenssessecsenseansasens 4.3 
cc ciiredeeeeenbieesehenasnes 3.6 
Wee GE GOI 6666s ocscesccsecaass 2.9 
p PPV UTTTTTUETULIT TTT TT Ter TTT 2.9 
Ey ne re 1.5 
petial COO GEUGERD occ. ccccccccesccces 0.7 
ED, ccvtsanedsiocesanacesescieain 0.7 
Administrators and supervisors........ 0.7 
72.0 

General Office Administration.................. 14 


Checking records with Registrar’s office 3.8 
Checking records with students and 


CORED ccc vawasstccesasevasaciacecssasd 3.5 
Surveys, investigations, and research.. 3.5 
PED on si icetamibieetinebaeubede 1.6 
Yo atc cane tdededeowabue 1.6 

14.0 

i a i 12 
a i ee 4.0 
Professional committees ............... 3.7 
ee NN i i nsiatncacunens 2.6 
PE Shs kdhacbeounskeesvenneerientudes 1.7 
12.0 

RE ee ee ee OTT 2 

100 


The third largest item—meetings, 
12 per cent—probably cannot be re- 
duced appreciably. This is the way 
in which the counselors formulate 
their plans, make contacts with the 
other units of the system’s counsel- 
ing staff, and “stand off” for that 
perspective of their work without 
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which their activities could not ad- 
vance intelligently. 

The last function — group guid- 
ance, 2 per cent—may seem like a 
small amount of time to give to this 
activity. However, the major por- 
tion of the group guidance is not 
handled by the counselors. The five 
members of the administrative staff 
—consisting of the Principal, the 
Deans of Men and Women, the Dean 
of Guidance, and the Dean of Rec- 
ords — conduct this phase of the 
work through the medium of the 
orientation classes for entering stu- 
dents. The counselors administer 
certain achievement and_intelli- 
gence tests, and meet with these 
groups to explain the general fea- 
tures of program making. So it can 
be seen that the valuable work of 
group guidance is not neglected by 
the institution, even though it does 
not loom up in this study among the 
activities of the counselors. 


INTERVIEWS ANALYZED 


It is the major work of the coun- 
selor, the interview, however, with 
which we are chiefly concerned. At 
the outset three major questions de- 
veloped concerning the interview: 
(I) What are the types of inter- 
views? (II) What interviews do the 
students initiate, and what ones 
come as a result of summons by the 
counselor? (III) Should men coun- 
sel men students, and women coun- 
sel women students? 

For purposes of study and tabu- 
lation the interviews had to be re- 
ported by the counselors on a uni- 
form blank. The plan was that they 
should go through their files for the 
year and select every fifth student 
interview, continuing until each 
counselor had written up about one 
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hundred interviews. The total num- 
ber written for this study was 682 
—406 by the men counselors and 
276 by the women counselors. These 
form the basis of this study. 

The types of interviews listed in 
Table II were set up for purposes of 
classification based on the pooled 
experiences of the counselors as to 
the problems met. It was exceed- 
ingly hard to fit all interviews to 
table, since not all were devoted to 
a single problem. Take this illus- 
tration as an example. 


B——, a half-white and half-Chinese 
student, was summoned because of 
poor scholarship. His IQ was 128. He 
had lived in this country a number of 
years, so there was no language dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless, he was failing 
in practically all his subjects. His 
father, a Chinese scholar, was dead. 
His mother, a former missionary, had 
married a shell-shocked, World War 
veteran. It developed during a series 
of interviews that the foster father 
was out of work, and the family had 
been living in a tent. There was much 
wrangling at home, which depressed 
the boy. The mother was giving music 
lessons to the two children of a white 
family for the privilege of letting the 
boy sleep on the back porch. This 
family was willing to let the boy come 
into their living room and study, but 
the children and the radio didn’t al- 
low him to get much done. The coun- 
selor finally found a home in the town 
interested enough to provide a room 
for the student for a minimum amount 
of work on his part. 


It is hard to know just how to 
classify this interview. Should it 
be checked under scholarship, eco- 
nomic, or social? Many of the in- 
terviews presented this same diffi- 
culty. The procedure finally chosen 
was to make three tabulations: one 
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showing the types of problems 
which gave rise to the interviews, 
one showing the secondary prob- 
lems which developed during the 
interviews, and a third, a combina- 
tion of the other two. A tabulation 
which shows the whole picture and 
one which gives the truest distriby- 
tion of the types of problems met in 
interviews with students is given in 
Table II and illustrated in Figure 2, 
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Fic. 2.—Types of problems handled 
during interviews. 


If the tabulation had been made 
on the basis of the problem which 
gave rise to the interview, some of 
the most important types would 
have been omitted giving a wrong 
impression of the type of interview- 
ing done by the counselors. As any- 
one knows who interviews students, 
the topic with which the student 
starts the interview is often merely 
the excuse by which he leads up to 
his real problem. It is interesting 
to note that of the problems which 
gave rise to the interviews, or the 
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problems which the students gave 
as the pretext for coming, the edu- 
cational ones are the largest in 
number. Vocational problems de- 
veloped to the greatest extent as the 
interviews progressed. 

Table II, then, is a distribution of 
1,377 problems handled during the 
682 interviews. 


TABLE II 
TypES OF PROBLEMS HANDLED DURING 
INTERVIEWS 
Nature of Problems Number Percentage 
DO 6sikcsssesesicnns 611 44.4 
err 213 15.4 
DE oikn000hsrtndawons 156 11.3 
er rT 121 8.8 
EE oo ciccvnrsnenasnenne 100 7.3 
on eh kb kee ebaberndie 100 7.3 
DEES 8g acndacennsesees 39 2.8 
Moral or character.......... 37 2.7 
ED cubaiddeienmaewaedee 1,377 100.0 


The classification “Educational” 
is used here in the narrow sense as 
applying to problems dealing with 
the making or adjusting of the 
schedule of classes for the immedi- 
ate semester, planning the program 
of studies for several semesters in 
advance, and low scholarship. The 
distribution shows this type of 
problem to be the largest. From the 
student’s point of view should this 
not be expected? For the process of 
getting into the right class situa- 
tions and progressing successfully 
is his most frequent problem. Per- 
haps the thing to do is not less of 
this work, but more of the other 
types. However, we should not ex- 
pect a balance. A large figure for 
health, let us say, might indicate a 
bad situation in the school rather 
than good counseling. 

Judging from educational theory 
in the guidance field the time spent 
on problems of attendance could 


well be reduced. It can be pointed 
out, however, that these interviews 
are not of a disciplinary nature. 
The aim is correction only before 
it leads to downfall in the student’s 
scholastic work. If the case reaches 
the proportions of discipline, the 
counselor immediately turns the 
problem over to the Dean of Men 
or Dean of Women. 

The health guidance, although 
low in Table II, is not neglected. 
Once each year each student in the 
school system has a physical exam- 
ination by the school physician, and 
his assignment to physical educa- 
tion (regular, corrective, recreation, 
or rest) together with the doctor’s 
recommendation for a normal or 
light scholastic program is given to 
the counselor. So the interviews 
listed here under “Health” are ad- 
justive only, and do not represent 
the whole health guidance for the 
school. 

The time devoted to social, eco- 
nomic, avocational, and character 
guidance could probably well be in- 
creased. 


WHO INITIATED INTERVIEWS? 


Next we turn to the question of 
who brought about the interview in 
the first place. Did reports coming 
to the counselor indicate that the 
student was getting into an educa- 
tional jam, and would soon be in 
need of advice? Or did the student 
recognize that a problem was devel- 
oping in his affairs? What is more 
important, did he recognize in the 
counselor the person who could 
help him with the answer to his 
problem? 

Answers to these questions are 
important because they indicate 
whether or not in the students’ 
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minds the counseling offices are 
providing them with satisfactory 
assistance in the solution of their 
problems and in making school life 
a happy situation for them. 

The interviews were next tabu- 
lated on the basis of whether or not 
they were initiated by the student, 
or were on the call of the counselor. 
Tabulation on this basis is given 
in Table III, which shows that 


TABLE III 


VOLUNTARY AND SUMMONED INTERVIEWS 
CONDUCTED BY THE COUNSELING 


STAFF 
Voluntary Summoned 
Nature of Total Per- Per- 
Problem No. Num- cent- Num- cent- 


ber age ber age 


Educational 


Planning ......00. 211 160 75.8 51 24.2 
Adjustment ...... 97 90 92.8 7 7.2 
Scholarship ...... 88 24 27.3 64 72.7 
Probation ........ 56 10 17.8 46 82.2 
Attendance ......... 100 20 20.0 80 680.0 
Vocational ......... 57 51 89.5 6 10.5 
ee 30 22 73.4 8 26.6 
ECOMOMIC ...ccccess 11 11 100.0 0 0.0 
DE. detnkesounnes 25 22 ~=88.0 3 12.0 
Moral or character. 7 1 14.3 6 85.7 
re 682 411 60.3 271 39.7 


the problems which the students 
brought voluntarily concerned plan- 
ning or adjusting the program, eco- 
nomic, vocational, health, or social 
problems. Problems for which the 
counselor had to summon the stu- 
dents in greater proportion were 
low scholarship, attendance, proba- 
tion, and moral or character. This 
probably indicates that the coun- 
selor caught a problem when it was 
at the bottom of this distribution, 
and prevented it from appearing 
later among the voluntary inter- 
views of another classification. Per- 
haps this distribution cannot be 
changed appreciably. Perhaps it 
merely serves to show which prob- 
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lems students will bring of their 
own accord, and which ones they 
will not. 

This study of voluntary inter. 
views in connection with the study 
of types of interviews raises an- 
other question: If we are low on 
economic, social, and _ vocationa] 
guidance, and these are the types 
of problems which students bring 
to us of their own accord, what can 
be done to create in the students’ 
minds the feeling that the counsel- 
ors can help them with the answers 
to their questions if they would 
only bring them in? Or, can it be 
that most students are already well 
adjusted in these respects? 


SEX OF COUNSELORS 


We now come to the last ques- 
tion: Should men counsel men stu- 
dents and women counsel women 
students? It was felt that some in- 
formation on the question, if not 
the answer, would be found in com- 
paring the number of those prob- 
lems which men students brought 
voluntarily to men counselors and 
those which they took to women 
counselors, and vice versa. To state 
the investigation in question form: 
Are there problems which men stu- 
dents bring to men counselors in 
greater proportion than to women 
counselors? And a similar question 
for women students with reference 
to women counselors. For this pur- 
pose only the voluntary interviews 
were studied. 

Of the 682 interviews reported 
406 were with the men counselors 
and 276 with the women counselors. 
Therefore, in comparing the work 
of the men with that of the women 
we should expect to find a greater 
number of interviews of a given 
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type credited to the men than to 
the women for equivalent perform- 
ance. The ratio should be 406/276 
— 1.47. Suppose, for example, we 
are studying the voluntary inter- 
views of men students. Suppose we 
find for a certain type that the 
women have 100 interviews and the 
men counselors have 147. That 
would indicate nothing one way or 
the other. Suppose, however, the 
men counselors received 200 volun- 
tary interviews. This might be ta- 
ken to indicate that the situation of 
men counseling men students was 
more favorable. 

Results from this type of com- 
parison are shown in Tables IV and 
VY. The voluntary interviews with 
men students were segregated from 


TABLE IV 


VOLUNTARY INTERVIEWS 
MEN STUDENTS 


Counselors 
Nature of Problem Men Women Trend 

Educational 

ie Liaebamneaion 52 44 

DS hvac vcoccscess 31 18 favorable 

| 6 5 

DED. wsccasessadenns 6 1 favorable 
| are 9 3 favorable 
PEE svasncavsesandances 18 6 favorable 
DE Dktenidtneadwaeseahes 6 2 favorable 
SE oda camada naked 7 0 favorable 
DEE «nthiesesedenssennes 4 5 
Moral or character........ 1 0 favorable 

MED Kaskecneassssnnnens 140 84 favorable 


those with women students and 
tabulated according to type of inter- 
view. In Table IV the word “favor- 
able” at the right indicates that the 
ratio for that type favored men 
counseling men students. In Table 
V the word “favorable” at the right 
indicates that the ratio for that type 
of interview favored women coun- 
seling women students. The small 
number of cases involved did not 


seem to warrant a more refined 
comparison. 


TABLE V 


VOLUNTARY INTERVIEWS 
WOMEN STUDENTS 


Counselors 
Nature of Problem Men Women Trend 


Educational 


PE Ssiccccsreenssan 31 33 favorable 
py eer ere 24 17 favorable 
ee 7 6 favorable 
PE “Sbicnnciadenne 1 2 favorable 
TD éwaudsdsicsaccws 3 5 favorable 
WE x ttesidnsatunwis 15 12 favorable 
RE dhtktdtenksuntaecnens 9 5 
PE Civieneeasutbeneues 4 0 
RE  ketueceiutewacsaness 4 9 favorable 
? stcinananseenmnas 98 89 favorable 


On this basis Tables IV and V 
show a balance in favor of men 
counseling men students in such 
things as educational adjustments, 
attendance, vocational, and social, 
and on the total ratio. Similarly, a 
balance is indicated in favor of 
women counseling women students 
in all items on the list except social. 
Of course, one should hasten to 
add that the conclusion cannot be 
reached from this study that men 
should counsel men students and 
women counsel women students, as 
an examination of the tables will 
show that too few cases are pre- 
sented under each type to justify 
any such general conclusion. All 
that can be said is that there seems 
to be some indication of such a sit- 
uation, and that a larger selection of 
cases ought to be made for a more 
complete study of this question. 





NEW BUILDINGS 


At New Mexico Military Institute 
three new buildings, with a total 
value of $145,000, are under con- 
struction. 

















Curricular Research Is Urgently Needed 


ARTHUR S. TAYLOR* 


During the past few years the 
claim has been made repeatedly 
that much of the so-called research 
engaged in by advanced students in 
education has been more or less 
nonproductive. If this charge is 
even partially true, then from the 
standpoint of the welfare of society, 
the situation is unfortunate, inas- 
much as there is involved a distinct 
loss of time and effort on the part 
of both instructor and student. 

This article is written with the 
definite purpose of directing the at- 
tention of students of education to 
a rich field wherein much research 
may be done. Not only will the 
studies worked out be valuable to 
educators and hence to society in 
general, but they will be timely. The 
field referred to is that of the jun- 
ior college curriculum. 

It must not be assumed that the 
junior college curriculum has not 
been studied to some degree and 
written about to a much greater ex- 
tent. The most complete bibliogra- 
phy extant, published in 1930, lists 
about 115 titles dealing solely with 
the curriculum. Probably it is 
needless to stress the fact, however, 
that all the writings dealing with 
the junior college curriculum have 


* Professor of Education, Southern Ore- 
gon Normal School, Ashland, Oregon. 


1W. C. Eells, Bibliography on Junior 
Colleges, United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 2, 1930. 


not been based upon careful study 
and research. In fact, when one 
delves but a little into the subject 
he realizes that much that has been 
written about the subject is opinion 
based upon transitory or insuff- 
cient data, or that findings of value 
at the time they were secured are 
not applicable to the situation at 
present. 

The problem of the junior college 
curriculum is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant one in American education 
today. If there is to be an upward 
extension of the secondary school 
program, a trend which seems 
fairly evident at this time, then 
undoubtedly careful studies of the 
curriculum made early in the move- 
ment will be highly influential. Dur- 
ing the past decade the junior col- 
lege has come to occupy a promi- 
nent position in the educational 
system of our country. Although 
this type of institution had its in- 
ception before that other newcomer, 
the junior high school, its growth 
and consequent influence in the first 
twenty years of this century was 
comparatively slight. But as the 
demand for extension upward of 
the secondary school began to be 
felt more strongly soon after the 
World War, the solution was found, 
many times, in the establishment 
of a junior college. 

The rapid growth of any social 
institution, or any part thereof, is 
always accompanied by a large 
number of problems. The social 
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order must accommodate itself to 
the new condition of affairs. If ad- 
justments are made too slowly, 
growth is cramped and hindered. If 
attempts toward adaption are made 
too early, or without a true un- 
derstanding of the situation, the 
growth of the institution will be 
sporadic. Lasting development will 
then be lacking, just as surely as in 
the first instance. 

The extension of the junior col- 
lege has been, as we have noted, 
rapid. Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Sec- 
retary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, reported in 1932 
the total number of junior colleges 
in the United States as 469, with an 
enrollment of nearly 100,000 stu- 
dents. The rapidity of growth can 
be better appreciated when one re- 
members that the first system of 
correlated schools incorporating the 
junior college idea was instituted in 
Texas in 1897-98, and that the first 
public junior college was_ estab- 
lished in Joliet, I[llinois, in 1902. 
Prior to 1907 there was no legisla- 
tion affecting the organization of 
junior colleges in any state. Now 
public junior colleges are found in 
thirty states, while private institu- 
tions of like character are found in 
forty-five. Enrollments range from 
over four thousand students in Los 
Angeles Junior College to less than 
fifty in some of the smaller schools. 

Along with this rapidity of 
growth, most of which has occurred 
in the past seven years, there has 


been a distinct lack of direction. 


This is not entirely true in the case 
of a few states, Texas, California, 
and Missouri being notable excep- 
tions. Since direction has been lack- 
ing, there has been no dearth of 
those who use this shortcoming as 


a basis for adverse criticism. Some 
are insisting that the whole struc- 
ture is faulty, and that it should be 
done away with entirely. Others 
deplore the fact that although theo- 
retical aims, objectives, purposes, 
and functions have been set up for 
this phase of secondary school 
work, the junior college is slow to 
realize these conceptions. 

Recently, much of this adverse 
criticism has been directed toward 
the curriculum. It has been noted 
before that probably we have less 
definite information concerning this 
feature of the extended secondary 
school than any other. The fact 
that this may be true makes any 
criticism, except that applied lo- 
cally, of doubtful value, whether 
such criticism be constructive or 
adverse. It would seem self-evident 
that before one can make very valid 
statements, he should have some 
factual foundation upon which 
these may be based. 

Thoroughgoing analyses of jun- 
ior college curricula are needed. It 
is in this phase of research that 
junior college teachers, administra- 
tors, and advanced students of sec- 
ondary education can render real 
service. Specific points of investi- 
gation under this general head are 
many. 

In so far as it is possible, curricu- 
lar aims should be obtained and 
evaluated. Do the curricula of jun- 
ior colleges measure up to those 
aims that are so blandly stated in 
the first pages of the catalogues? 
Are the aims an outgrowth of com- 
munity needs and sentiment, or are 
they imposed by a remote agency 
such as the state university? Are 
the aims and purposes of the junior 
college deeply rooted in the educa- 
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tional philosophy of our nation or 
are they narrowly localistic and 
superficial? These questions can 
never be fully answered, probably, 
but at least some light can be 
thrown into the present darkness. 

Curricular offerings should be 
ascertained both in public and in 
private schools. According to data 
which have been recently assembled 
by the writer, practically 80 per 
cent of the students enrolled in 153 
junior colleges scattered over the 
United States are in college pre- 
paratory curricula. Are the cur- 
ricular offerings governed by the 
dictates of the community, by the 
entrance requirements of institu- 
tions of higher learning, or by tra- 
dition? Are enrollments in non- 
college preparatory or terminal 
curricula increasing or decreasing? 
Definite answers to these and simi- 
lar questions would aid materially 
in future curriculum administra- 
tion. 

Another phase of junior college 
curriculum analysis which might 
be investigated with profit is that of 
curricular distinctions. In the col- 
lege preparatory group of curricula 
there are two subdivisions, curric- 
ula designed for those students who 
intend later to enroll in an upper- 
division school of arts and sciences, 
and those for students who expect 
to enroll in professional schools. 
One may inquire as to the amount 
of differentiation that exists in lead- 
ing junior colleges between these 
two college preparatory groups of 
curricula. The general assumption 
is that in the larger junior colleges 
the curricular’ distinctions are 
much more finely drawn than in the 
smaller schools. Is this true? In 
the non—college preparatory field 
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likewise, there seem to be indicateg 
two definite types of curricula, one 
type intended to fit students fo; 
semiprofessions, and the other for 
ordinary occupations. It would be 
an interesting task to find out what 
the leading junior colleges are do. 
ing about this situation. 

Course offerings should be se. 
cured and analyzed in the light of 
the aims of the institution in which 
they are given. The objectives or 
aims of courses should be ascer- 
tained from teachers and adminis- 
trators, and the relative degree of 
emphasis placed upon these aims 
might also be enlightening. Lists 
of textbooks used, supplementary 
literature available, and library fa- 
cilities for each major subject-mat- 
ter field might be secured. Such ip- 
formation would be of value to a 
great number of junior college 
teachers. 

Another phase of curricular re- 
search which would be valuable 
would consist of the classifying, in- 
dexing, and annotating of reports of 
curricular experiments from year 
to year. Some experimental work 
is being done in almost every jun- 
ior college in the country. Definite 
reports of these projects are often 
hard to secure. Library research 
along this line would prevent much 
duplication of effort and many mis- 
takes. 

These are only a few of the re- 
search possibilities open to the stu- 
dent of the curriculum of the junior 
college. The field is an alluring one, 
and while there is much valuable 
and timely work being done, the 
opportunities for further endeavor 
are endless. That a good investi- 
gator’s efforts will be _ profitable 
needs no further emphasis. 
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Opinions of Junior College Graduates 


I. N. CARR* 


In 1931 we of Mars Hill Junior 
College mailed to a group of gradu- 
ates who had attended higher in- 
stitutions a questionnaire designed 
to give us their ideas as to our aca- 
demic training. We wanted to know 
what they thought, and the impres- 
sions they had gotten from senior 
college instructors. Many times our 
attention had been called to the fact 
that senior college instructors, par- 
ticularly along the Atlantic Coast, 
looked upon the junior college with 
qa limited degree of allowance. The 
questionnaire was mailed to ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty 
graduates. From these, one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight replies were 
received. The questions asked were 
as follows: 


1. Name the colleges attended, with 
degrees. 

2. Did you have difficulty in being ad- 
mitted? Explain. 

3. Did you have greater difficulty than 
non-junior college students with any 
courses? Why? 

4. Do you find instructors generally 
friendly toward good junior col- 
leges? 

>. If your training at Mars Hill was 
deficient at any points, please give 
details. 

6. Did you get the Bachelor’s degree 
in two years? If not, why not? 

7. If you had it to do over would you 
attend Mars Hill for the first two 
years of college work? 

8. What suggestions not included in 
the answers to questions above 


* Dean, Mars Hill Junior College, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina. 


would you make for the improve- 
ment of Mars Hill? 

9. Do Mars Hill students clan together 
too much? 


With respect to Question 1, it 
was ascertained that nearly all of 
our students had finished their 
courses at the college where the 
students first enrolled after leaving 
us. Ninety-three secured the Bache- 
lor’s degree, six a graduate degree, 
and seven professional degrees. 
Twenty attended but dropped out 
before completing in order to teach 
or to do other work. 

The greater part of the graduates 
transferred to one of four institu- 
tions of higher education. The dis- 
tribution is as follows: Wake For- 
est College, 36; Meredith College, 
28; University of North Carolina, 
18; Furman University, 10; North 
Carolina College for Women, 8; 
Carson-Newman College, 6; Mercer 
University, 3; Coker College, 2; mis- 
cellaneous, 26. 

Out of 138 only five students re- 
ported difficulty in entrance. Three 
of these occurred from among grad- 
uates of the first three junior col- 
lege graduating classes. Two others 
had difficulty because of a radical 
change in the course of study being 
pursued in the higher institution. 

In summarizing the results of 
Question 3, it was found that only 
four students reported greater dif- 
ficulty than non—junior college stu- 
dents. In checking the scholastic 
record of these students while in 
Mars Hill we found that their rec- 
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ords were so low that three of them 
could not be recommended to a sen- 
ior institution. The other one was 
barely eligible for recommendation. 

In regard to the attitude of in- 
structors, four reported faculties as 
a whole unfriendly while twenty 
stated that they found some in- 
structors unfavorable. Thirteen 
failed to answer this question and 
all the others reported instructors 
friendly. One observation in con- 
nection with this point is that a 
majority of those who found unfa- 
vorable sentiment in the colleges 
were among graduates of our first 
junior college years. Within the 
past few years such a complaint 
from one of our graduates is rare 
indeed. 

Of the total number answering 
Question 4 only four students stated 
that their training at Mars Hill was 
deficient. One hundred twenty-five 
stated that the training which had 
been given was satisfactory. Forty- 
four stated that they regarded the 
training received at Mars Hill as su- 
perior to that of the students who 
had been in the senior institutions 
from the beginning. 

Only two failed to get the Bache- 
lor’s degree in two years. The oth- 
ers had already gotten it or had 
been assured that they would get a 
degree in two years. Fifteen se- 
cured a Bachelor’s degree in less 
than two full years. 

With reference to Question 6, one 
hundred twenty-two stated that 
they would attend Mars Hill if they 
had the scholastic path to travel 
again. Only three replied in the 
negative. Two of those came from 
the group of poorly prepared stu- 
dents referred to previously. The 
other had a personal difficulty with 
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one of the administrative officers of 
Mars Hill. Probably the officer was 
at fault. 

Thirteen students stated that 
they believed Mars Hill students 
clanned together too much. Espe- 
cially did they believe this was true 
if such students desired to come up 
for student office or other elective 
student positions. A few were in 
institutions where there were no 
other Mars Hill students and hence 
could not observe this point. 

Suggestions for the improvement 
of Mars Hill were not numerous. 
Among those offered were: (1) keep 
Mars Hill a family; (2) give the 
library a more important place in 
the life of the college; (3) keep up 
the spirit of friendliness and fellow- 
ship; (4) maintain the close rela- 
tionship of teacher and _ student. 
Appreciation was expressed for per- 
sonal interest of faculty, instruc- 
tion in regard to character building, 
for the school spirit, for thorough 
preparation of teachers, for a small 
student body and their relation- 
ships. 

On the whole the survey proved 
very Satisfactory to the administra- 
tion of the college, and furnishes 
significant evidence of the worth of 
junior colleges. 





The ranking officer of a junior 
college may well include adult edu- 
cation among his community serv- 
ices without impairing the finances 
of the school district, for the cost of 
adult education can, and ought, to 
be largely carried by those who en- 
roll; their status is generally not 
that of economically dependent 
youth but of self-sustaining adults. 
—Carnegie Report on State Higher 
Education in California. 
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Student Activities in Public Junior Colleges 


ALFRED CHRISTENSEN* 


To the junior college student, stu- 
dent activities constitute a vital 
phase of his college life. Regard- 
less of whether or not it is a sound 
method, students often base their 
choice of a college upon the nature 
of the social and athletic program, 
and not upon academic characteris- 
tics of the college. More and more, 
educators are stressing the need for 
social and leisure-time training, and 
it is through the activities program 
that much of this needed training 
can best be attained. Some of the 
chief characteristics of the activi- 
ties programs of eighty public jun- 
ior colleges will be given in this ar- 
ticle. 


THE ACTIVITIES PERIOD 


The period devoted to activities 
in a large number of progressive 
high schools has been carried over 
into the organization of public jun- 
ior colleges to a considerable de- 
gree. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
colleges furnishing data say that 
they have a regularly scheduled ac- 
tivities or assembly period. It is 
undoubtedly advantageous to have 
a regularly scheduled period, under 
direct supervision and control of 
the college administrative staff. 

Respondents were asked to give 
the length and frequency of the pe- 


* District Superintendent, Crockett, Cali- 
fornia. The data upon which this article 
is based were gathered from a group of 
representative public junior colleges. For 
further details concerning them see article 
by the same author in Junior College 
Journal (October 1932), III, 13-16. 


riod. The times varied from thirty 
minutes monthly to sixty minutes 
daily. The median and modal length 
is sixty minutes per week. Fifteen 
per cent of the colleges responding 
reported a daily period, 13 per cent 
a period twice a week, and 55 per 
cent a weekly period, the remaining 
colleges reporting meetings at less 
frequent intervals. 

It would not seem reasonable to 
expect a great deal in the way of 
constructive social training from an 
activity that did not meet at least 
weekly. On the other hand, unless 
the program is carefully worked 
out, a daily hour period for activi- 
ties might not prove especially valu- 
able, and might be for the most part 
wasted time. Rigid attention to the 
matter of working out a good pro- 
gram is needed. 


CONTROL OF PARTICIPATION 


Controlling participation in activ- 
ities presents at least two major 
problems: first, preventing over- 
participation on the part of a few, 
and second, stimulating the indif- 
ferent student to greater participa- 
tion. A common criticism of activi- 
ties in general has been that a few 
students do all the participating 
and get all the benefits, while the 
great majority do not participate at 
all. Opposition to the activities pro- 
gram has come from those prima- 
rily interested in the academic pro- 
gram because of the fact that over- 
participation by some students has 
interfered with their studies. The 
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activities program has also been 
criticized by those who admit its 
importance but realize that it at- 
tracts relatively few students. 

Sixty-four per cent of the colleges 
report that some attempt is made to 
limit or control participation in stu- 
dent activities so that no group of 
students over-participates. This lim- 
itation is most often in the form of 
personal supervision by the dean of 
the college (40 per cent of the 
cases), and next in frequency of 
mention comes athletic eligibility 
rules and similar rules, with 38 per 
cent of the cases. Point systems 
find some application, being used in 
15 per cent of the colleges. One col- 
lege reported the use of a faculty 
committee for this purpose. 

In only four colleges was there a 
definite rule as to the maximum 
number of activities permissible, 
which if enforced, would control 
over-participation. Point systems, 
if properly worked out, would also 
be almost as effective. In 77 per 
cent of the cases, where either ath- 
letic eligibility rules or direct per- 
sonal supervision by the dean is re- 
lied upon, it is not probable that 
much is done to control over-par- 
ticipation. Eligibility rules do not 
limit the gifted student, and the 
dean is most often too busy with 
other duties to pay much attention 
to the participation of the individ- 
ual student in activities. 

Stimulation of indifferent stu- 
dents to greater participation in 
student activities did not receive as 
much attention as limiting those 
who tended to over - participate. 
Only 36 per cent of the schools re- 
ported that there was some organ- 
ized attempt to stimulate the indif- 
ferent student to greater participa- 
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tion. Devices mentioned were eleven 
in number. Advisory work by the 
various officials to whom this func- 
tion is allocated led with nine eo}- 
leges; contacts through student 
leaders was reported as a device in 
seven. The usual methods of hay- 
ing the student interview the dean, 
giving publicity to activities in as- 
semblies, having point and reward 
systems, and issuing bulletins were 
found. 

One college reported the use of 
an “activity questionnaire” upon 
which each student indicated his 
interests. These cards were later 
used in administering the activities 
program. Two colleges reported the 
use of a personnel class conducted 
by the deans of men and women for 
the purpose of making personal and 
social adjustments, including stu- 
dent activities as part of the work 
of the class. If it is granted that the 
activities program is a vital part of 
the college life of the student then 
it seems that more colleges can 
profitably devote serious thought to 
the problems of stimulating the in- 
different student. 

Fourteen different devices were 
reported for acquainting the new 
student with the opportunity in stu- 
dent activities. The use of assembly 
programs led, 94 per cent of the 
colleges reporting the use of this 
method. Eight other devices re- 
ceived mention as in use in 90 per 
cent or more of the colleges report- 
ing. Only one college reported the 
use of an organized “freshman 
week,” and one college mentioned 
the junior college yearbook as a de- 
vice for acquainting the new stu- 
dent with the offering in activities. 
If the activities program is consid- 
ered worth while and is a vital 
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force in assisting the student to 
make social adjustments, the new 
student needs to have it placed be- 
fore him in as definite a manner as 
the curricular offering of the col- 
lege. An increasing number of jun- 
ior colleges are working out such 


courses or programs. 


STUDENT HANDBOOKS 


Student handbooks are published 
in 73 per cent of the colleges. In 
about half of this number the hand- 
pook is published separately, and in 
the other half the materials are 
published as part of the junior col- 
lege catalogue or as a section in the 
high-school handbook. Administra- 
tive officials generally seem to have 
the opinion that handbooks are ad- 
vantageous, as 67 per cent of the 
respondents stated that they con- 
sidered them either ‘“‘valuable” or 
“very valuable.” 


THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


Basketball is the most popular of 
intercollegiate sports for men, be- 
ing engaged in as an intercollegiate 
sport in 98 per cent of the colleges 
reporting. Football and track were 
second with 76 per cent each, fol- 
lowed by tennis in 64 per cent, 
baseball in 38 per cent, and golf in 
36 per cent. Tennis, golf, and swim- 
ming occupy a relatively important 
place in the program of intercolle- 
giate sports in the junior college. 
In so far as these sports offer a 
greater amount of carryover value 
than many of the common inter- 
collegiate sports, this emphasis is 
commendable. 


FINANCING ATHLETICS 


The athletic program is financed 
primarily through gate receipts. 
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Fifty-one out of sixty colleges re- 
port that part of the student-activi- 
ties fee goes toward the support of 
athletics. Further details are shown 
in Table I. Those who look upon 
the athletic program as a vital part 
of the education activities of the 
college argue for a greater degree of 
support from the district tax funds. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SIxTy PuBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES ACCORDING TO THE METH- 
opS USED TO FINANCE THE ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM 


Source of No. of 
Income Colleges 
ee I Ss ide ieewnsanaeeencns, 58 
Part of the student activity fee........ 51 
Appropriation by the board of educa- 
TE. -:nedasidbkndsseiedebedaakenseaneks 15 
Athletic benefits and entertainments.... 6 
Sale of season tickets ...............0.. 6 


Combining athletic fund of college and 
high school (high school thereby 
helping to pay for college sports)... 4 

Guarantees from other colleges......... 2 

Subscriptions 


Before such additional support is 
justified the nature of the program 
will have to be modified so as to in- 
clude a greater percentage of activi- 
ties that have “carryover value,” 
and a greater number of individuals 
will have to be involved in the pro- 
gram in an active way. 


NON-ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 


The administrative officials of the 
colleges were asked for lists of non- 
athletic activities conducted in their 
colleges. Forty-two different activ- 
ities were reported. Dramatics and 
debating were the most frequently 
occurring activities, found in six- 
teen and fifteen colleges, respec- 
tively, out of the seventeen furnish- 
ing the information. In eight col- 
leges a student newspaper is pub- 
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lished. Musical organizations, such 
as band, orchestra, and glee club, 
are not mentioned as frequently as 
one might expect. There are nu- 
merous clubs connected with regu- 
larly given academic subjects. Clubs 
can be the nucleus for much valu- 
able citizenship and social training, 
but must be guided into proper 
channels of activity to realize their 
latent possibilities. One hundred 
sixty - nine activities in the seven- 
teen colleges, an average of nearly 
ten per college, were reported. 


OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


The answers given to the ques- 
tion, “What are your outstanding 


TABLE II 


RESPONSES IN EIGHTEEN INTERVIEW 
COLLEGES TO THE QUESTION, “WHAT 
ARE YOUR OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS IN 
THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES?” 


Making the activities program attractive 


enough to get widespread participation... 8 
Financing the activities program............. 4 
Finding activities which will attract those 

not interested in the present program..... 4 
Keeping college activities separate from the 

| re 2 


Keeping activities subordinate to scholarship 2 
Getting students to accept responsibility and 
manage their activities without too much 


GE, hcicesdcrccacnstesnudcones 2 
Getting interest on the part of terminal stu- 
EE sdecdeucseadseieninaneedeenaeseemenenenn 1 
Controlling the use of club rooms............ 1 
No social sense in the student body.......... 1 
Time is too short to build up an interest. 
Two-year period not adequate............. 1 
Junior college students too interested in the 
high-school activities program............. 1 
Keeping the activities on a junior college level 
rather than on a university level.......... 1 
NO Glemificant PEODICMES ......cccccccccccccccces 2 
ED cteiecdnncendenbieke diedienedeneens 30 


problems in the administration and 
organization of student activities in 
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the junior college?” are given in 
Tables II and III. Table II contains 
the answers given in the colleges 
which were visited in person, and 
Table III those given by the re- 
spondents to the questionnaire, 


TABLE III 


RESPONSES GIVEN IN SIXTY-ONE QuEs- 
TIONNAIRE COLLEGES TO THE QUEs- 
TION, ““WHAT ARE YOUR OUTSTANDING 
PROBLEMS IN THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT ACTIVI- 
TIES ?” 


Financing the activities programs............. 17 
Getting widespread interest and participation, 
catering to the interests of all students... 1 


i ee ns . otnkdeneeececanedins 4 
Keeping college activities separate from the 
a are 4 
Student body too small for an adequate ac- 
nc ie neukewenendamenad 6 
Turnover in student body too rapid, and two- 
VOoar POTIOR COO GOCE... oc cccccccsccccsceccs 3 
Adequate athletic competition hard to secure. 3 
Community support lacking ................. 3 
Good faculty sponsorship hard to obtain.... 2 
Activities interfere with studies................ 2 


Retaining student initiative and responsibility 1 
Convincing students that activities are im- 


RD: wixcccnnn indeed dda éepmabemae 1 
Too many town organizations and cliques.... 1 
Getting a properly balanced program........ 1 
Students overloaded with outside work on 

farms and in local businesses.............. 1 
DP i CCRC l 
Developing adequate leadership .............. 1 
Improper attitude of coach toward sports... 1 
Difficulty in keeping students eligible for 

ED -cnackétcdcsoebstdateanndanesememiseens 1 
Low standards of competing schools.......... 1 

BOGE KaRencdieeeatdienedesendinasniie 65 


“Making the activities program 
attractive enough to get widespread 
participation,” “finding activities 
which will attract those not inter- 
ested in the present program,” and 
“financing the activities program” 
are mentioned most frequently in 
the interview colleges. In the ques- 
tionnaire colleges similar problems 
were emphasized. 
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Zoéblogy in the Junior College Curriculum 


HARLEY J. VAN CLEAVE* 


In our system of public educa- 
tion, we have long recognized the 
public schools as the backbone for 
the education of our children. The 
grade schools and the high schools 
have become cherished traditions of 
American democracy, and in recent 
years the functions of the kinder- 
garten at the lower level and of the 
junior high school between the 
grades and the high school have 
come to be generally recognized and 
admitted to the scheme of popular 
education. Until very recently, there 
has been a very distinct break, sep- 
arating the high school from the 
colleges and universities, and stu- 
dents have had, at times, serious 
difficulties in making the readjust- 
ment upon entering the work of the 
college. For many years, about the 
only relation which existed between 
the colleges and _ professional 
schools on the one hand, and the 
secondary schools on the other, was 
in the form of dictation by the col- 
leges of what subjects the high 
schools should teach if their pupils 
were to be admitted on to the high 
road of higher education. In the 
days when few attended high school 
and from this selected group a still 
more selected, or at least restricted, 
group went on to college, the influ- 
ence of this domination of second- 


*Professor of Zoélogy, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. An address de- 
livered before a conference of zodlogy 
teachers in the junior colleges of northern 
Illinois, at Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
May 27, 1932. 


ary education by the institutions of 
higher learning had relatively little 
damaging effect upon the secondary 
schools and doubtless served as a 
stimulus to the maintenance of 
standards. In recent years, how- 
ever, interest in a new type of edu- 
cation has been awakened and the 
right of the high school to offer ter- 
minal facilities in the education of 
the masses has been widely recog- 
nized. 

Until very recently, the high 
school and the college have stood 
as two independent agencies, each 
with more or less clearly defined, 
but often misinterpreted, objectives. 
Between these two branches of edu- 
cational facilities a bud has ap- 
peared in recent years to which the 
name of “junior college” has been 
applied. Many interested observers 
have been watching the growth of 
this new structure, trying to deter- 
mine its morphological and func- 
tional relations to the body proper 
of public education. Some have 
been certain that in this newly dis- 
covered intercalation between the 
high school and the college they are 
viewing a vestigial structure hang- 
ing down from but none the less 
certainly articulated with the col- 
lege. Other observers, fully as well 
trained, have been just as certain 
that their observations on the same 
structure give evidence of its being 
a rudimentary outgrowth from the 
high-school body which may in its 
full development overshadow or 
even absorb the college. 
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To press the biological figure a 
bit farther, still a third group has 
viewed the junior college as the 
heterozygotic product of the mating 
of the high school and the college, 
carrying as dominants in the first 
filial generation all of the desirable 
qualities and potentialities of both 
parents. It would take the wisdom 
of a Solomon or the unerring judg- 
ment of an infatuated aunt to pro- 
nounce judgment as to which of 
the parents the child resembles 
more closely. Before getting down 
to a serious consideration of the 
topic which has been assigned to 
me, I cannot refrain from the temp- 
tation to warn the junior colleges 
that there is no surer way of de- 
stroying the hydrid vigor which 
geneticists recognize than by too 
close inbreeding. The genes carry- 
ing the determiners for the undesir- 
able recessive characters of both 
the high school and the college are 
very apt to segregate out and re- 
combine on close inbreeding to 
produce a weakened F2 genera- 
tion. Greatest strength in any fac- 
ulty comes from judicious selection 
of the teaching staff to insure sound 
and specific training in the particu- 
lar phase of the subject taught. 

Wahlquist'! has stated that about 
one-fifth of all junior college in- 
structors are teaching one or more 
subjects or are devoting full time 
to instruction in subjects in which 
they have had no special training. 
He goes on to state that this is es- 
pecially true in private junior col- 
leges. We must remember, how- 
ever, that growth in the junior col- 


1J. T. Wahlquist, “The Status of the 
Junior College Instructor,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal (December 1930), I, 125-37. 


lege movement is chiefly in the di- 
rection of our large municipalities 
where political influence rather 
than personal qualification has at 
times been the basis for appoint- 
ment to school positions. 

In considering the place of zo6]- 
ogy in the curriculum of the junior 
college, it might be well to pause 
for a moment to review the history 
of the admission and growth of scj- 
ence teaching as a legitimate field 
of instruction. You readily recall 
that in the early days the curricu- 
lum was based upon the classics. 
The sciences were admitted to a 
place in the colleges at a relatively 
late date in American history, 
Though colleges had been operating 
in America since before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, it was 
the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury before the natural sciences 
were accorded a place in the cur- 
riculum of even the progressive col- 
leges. The work then offered was 
more in the nature of natural phi- 
losophy imparted by textbook read- 
ing, for the scientific approach to 
laboratory study of biology was not 
definitely established until _ the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
Some historians cite the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin Silliman to the 
faculty of Yale as Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural Science in 
1802 as the opening of the scientific 
era in North American education. 
Though this event may have marked 
the opening of a new epoch, science 
instruction by laboratory methods 
was not generally practiced until 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury under the dominating influ- 
ence of Louis Agassiz. From that 


point on, the biological sciences | 


became increasingly recognized as 
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legitimate elements of a liberal 
higher education. 

The establishment of biology in 
the curriculum of the colleges did 
not mean its immediate acceptance 
in the curriculum of the high 
schools. Here in the Middle West, 
it was the masterful influence of 
men like Forbes, Colton, Bessey, 
Caldwell, and Coulter, who insinu- 
ated the biological sciences into 
the secondary school curriculum 
against the static satisfaction of ad- 
ministrators with the long-recog- 
nized list of acceptable fields of 
study. 

Thus in the colleges as well as in 
the secondary schools, zoology 
gained entrance only after the vin- 
dication of its ability to stand on 
the same footing as had been at- 
tained by the classical and non-sci- 
entific subjects. At both of these 
levels, there have been numerous 
changes in methods of teaching, 
leading from the exclusive use of 
textbook recitations to varying 
combinations of laboratory, text, 
and lecture. Fads have not been 
lacking and they will continue to 
exist as long as teachers are inade- 
quately prepared or seek for some 
royal road to the imparting of sci- 
entific knowledge and grounding in 
scientific method at least cost of 
time and energy to both pupil and 
teacher. The place of zodlogy in 
the curriculum of both high school 
and college has been so definitely 
established that the junior college 
comes on to a field already cleared 
of obstacles and awaiting cultiva- 
tion. The only problem seems not 
whether zodlogy shall be taught, 
but what kind. 

Referring again to the place of 
the junior college in the general 
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scheme of education, there are those 
both within and without the walls 
of the junior college who view it 
as a glorified high school. Some 
junior college instructors, who 
would not admit such a classifica- 
tion, tacitly subscribe to the policy 
by offering courses in zoology which 
are but slight modifications of the 
high-school course in both content 
and method of presentation. On the 
other hand, some junior college 
staff members become ruined as 
high-school teachers because they 
try to carry into the high school 
methods and materials which are 
suited only to the college level. If 
the junior colleges, in their zodlogi- 
cal courses, attempt merely to build 
upon their existing high - school 
courses they are making a serious 
mistake. So also are they making 
as deplorable an error if they try 
to ape the four-year college and 
university courses in zoology in 
every detail. 

In an address before the National 
Education Association in 1927 Dean 
Vande Bogart, of the Hibbing Jun- 
ior College, stated that “Like every 
comparatively new institution the 
junior college has been compelled 
to devise its own methods and to 
determine to a large extent its own 
field of work. Like every new in- 
stitution, too, it has been subject 
to scrutiny from the standpoint of 
the successful presentation of sub- 
ject-matter and the effective meth- 
ods by which this subject-matter is 
presented.’”? 

In the same address Dean Vande 
Bogart gives the point of view of 
the junior college administrator on 


2G. H. Vande Bogart, “Junior College 
Science Teachers,” National Education As- 
sociation, 1927, pp. 593-97. 
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the function of the junior college. 
“Primary emphasis should be 
placed upon preparation in subject- 
matter with additional courses par- 
ticularly adapted to the methods of 
that special field of education, the 
junior college, which is neither a 
part of the senior high school, nor 
yet a part of the senior college, but 
Should rather maintain its indi- 
viduality.” How far this individu- 
ality to which Mr. Vande Bogart 
has referred may go and to what 
extent conformity to the conven- 
tional trends in zoology may be 
desirable or essential is a problem 
as yet unsolved. At the expense of 
being branded as a straddler I am 
offering the suggestion that zZo- 
Ological courses in the junior col- 
lege can and should both conform 
to a pattern and at the same time 
meet local needs and problems. At 
least one year of fundamental 
training in fundamental courses in 
zoology will prepare the junior 
college student for _ professional 
schools and provide a cultural back- 
ground for the general student. This 
first year of work should not be 
aimed at specific mimicking of med- 
ical school stuff, for most medical 
school officials agree that sound 
training in principles furnishes the 
best background for medical study, 
and the medical schools prefer to 
give their own version of the techni- 
cal aspects of the subject to stu- 
dents unspoiled by a smattering of 
phraseology which takes the edge 
off their ability to master the tech- 
nical material. This first year of 
fundamental zoological § training 
may serve equally well as technical 
prerequisite and as cultural educa- 
tion if properly organized and pre- 
sented. 
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Beyond this first year of founda. 
tion work local conditions should 
largely dictate policies. The deplor- 
able state of the teaching of per. 
sonal and public hygiene in the 
public schools and the ignorance of 
students who reach the college jn 
matters of hygiene lead me to sug. 
gest that unless other more compe- 
tent agencies are available in the 
junior college one definite function 
of the zoological department should 
be sound instruction in hygiene for 
all students. If a conspicuous func. 
tion of the local junior college seems 
to be the preparation for medical or 
other technical scientific pursuits, 
then courses paralleling the embry- 
ology and histology given in the 
senior college may be offered with 
profit. Courses in heredity and evo- 
lution provide cultural background 
which should not be overlooked for 
either the technical or the general 
curriculum. 

Research will probably never be 
a conspicuous requirement of the 
program of the junior college 
though it is possible that local con- 
ditions and local problems might 
readily sponsor a demand for the 
development of a research program 
in zoology peculiarly fitted to the 
local situation. Though the teach- 
ing program of the instructor may 
not allow time for research, the 
trained scientist who finds himself 
comfortably located in and growing 
with the junior college movement 
has the possibility of either waiting 
for the recognition of research as 
part of the junior college program 
or utilizing his spare time and his 
vacations for the renewal of enthu- 
siasm and refreshing of interests 
which come with the pursuit of a 
research problem. Added stimulus 
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to keep alive and abreast of the 
times may be gained from the criti- 
cal reading of new books and tech- 
nical periodicals, at least some of 
which should be provided by the 
junior college as an investment in 
the progressive development of 
members of the staff and as insur- 
ance against stagnation. 

There are almost five hundred 
junior colleges in the country. Con- 
sidering the relative youth of the 
movement this fact is significant. 
Though we know that some of this 
number are doing work of as high 
grade as any of the colleges and 
universities, it is too early as yet to 
determine with certainty the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction in any 
particular field. In zoology, for ex- 
ample, the number of pupils enter- 
ing medical schools from these jun- 
ior colleges must be increasingly 
great. Therefore it is well that some 
particular attention be paid _ to 
standards of instruction for they 
concern not alone the junior college 
but the standards and products of 
the senior college and the technical 
and professional schools as well. 

About three-fourths of the public 
junior colleges are reported as 
housed in the same building as the 
high school. Unless separate lab- 
oratories and independent equip- 
ment are provided, this condition is 
conducive to insensibly and uncon- 
sciously merging the work of the 
junior college with that of the high 
school to the detriment of both. 
Hence the criterion so _ strongly 
urged by accrediting agencies look- 
ing toward the emancipation of jun- 
ior college laboratories and class 
rooms from the high school. In this 
emancipation, one or the other of 
two plans should be followed. Either 


intelligently organized sequences 
planned for meeting local situations 
should be established or, in the ab- 
sence of these, articulation with 
neighboring institutions of higher 
education should be looked for to 
insure that students desiring to go 
on with senior college work shall 
not be penalized. 

I shall not attempt to deal spe- 
cifically with the question of lab- 
oratory equipment in science. So 
frequently have I seen laboratories 
and storerooms filled with dust- 
laden or unpacked apparatus pur- 
chased solely to meet the formal 
requirements that this aspect of es- 
tablishing false impressions of phys- 
ical well-being is lost on me. The 
well-trained teacher is always aware 
of the value of apparatus and dem- 
onstration materials to supplement 
his laboratory and classroom in- 
struction while the incompetent or 
lazy instructor will not use even the 
aids and devices at his disposal. 
Another type of laziness sees in 
models and charts an easy substi- 
tute for hard and tedious work on 
the part of the teacher. I have 
heard both college and junior col- 
lege teachers wax oratorical on how 
much more easily students can be 
taught the structure of a Parame- 
cium from a huge block of plaster 
caricaturing that form than by the 
laborious method of making cul- 
tures and interpreting microscopic 
structures. If knowledge of simple 
factual material were the only ob- 
jective of science teaching I should 
agree with this claim, but I main- 
tain that the evident waste in time 
entailed by the direct inquiry into 
Nature is a sound investment yield- 
ing sure returns in ability to ob- 
serve facts and draw conclusions. 
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Philosophy in the Semiprofessional Curricula 


ORVIL F. MYERS* 


What is the place of philosophy 
in the semiprofessional curricula of 
the junior college? Some would say 
it has no place. These individuals 
might also give philosophy but a 
minor place even in the curriculum 
of the four-year college. They are 
convinced that philosophy is a vain 
search in a dark room for a black 
cat that isn’t there. 

If the junior college semiprofes- 
sional curricula are defined as 
courses of strictly occupational 
training, it must be admitted that 
there is little place for philosophy 
in such curricula. Philosophy is not 
a special science and it is of no par- 
ticular occupational value except 
for those who expect to teach it. If, 
on the other hand, the semiprofes- 
sional curricula of the junior col- 
lege are organized to provide a ne- 
glected group of high-school gradu- 
ates with both the vision and the 
skill for successful living, it may be 
shown that philosophy has a very 
definite place in such curricula. 

Philosophy may be retained in 
the curriculum of any institution 
for many reasons. First, it may be 
retained merely as a representative 
of the traditional curriculum of the 
college in which general culture 
is disassociated from occupational 
training. It may be considered as a 
kind of necessary evil, without giv- 


* Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California. 

1M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals, p. 3, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1924. 


ing any very definite values to the 
student, and without adding any- 
thing vital to the otherwise well. 
rounded curricula of the institution, 
Secondly, an attempt may be made 
to relate philosophy with life by 
narrowing its scope so that it will 
concern itself with the analysis and 
definition of fundamental concepts 
such as life, consciousness, and 
matter. In such an instance, how- 
ever, it could hardly be shown that 
philosophy has any great practical 
utility. Thirdly, philosophy may be 
granted a place in its fuller and 
broader form, not on the ground of 
its being a special science or an 
occupational study, but because it 
is a natural and necessary supple- 
ment to all studies, and one that so 
far from being less needed in the 
junior college becomes more needed 
as the ideal of that institution is 
developed toward the achievement 
of the semiprofessional end. 

No matter what man’s position in 
life, young or old, successful or un- 
successful, he has beliefs, motives, 


evaluations, ideals, purposes, the- | 


ories, and attitudes about life and 
the world. The sum total of these 
views may be said to constitute a 


man’s philosophy of life. As Pro- | 


fessor M. C. Otto remarks, however, 


“in so far as the vast majority of us 


are equipped with anything re- 
sembling a coherent outlook on life 
and the world, the resemblance is 
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much nearer the job lot of odds and | 


991 


ends of Tom Sawyer’s pocket. 
Our views and beliefs consist of a 
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Philosophy in the Semiprofessional Curricula 


quantity of superstition mixed with 
q smattering of social theory, a list 
of prejudices, a few wise saws, a 
rumor or two from science, and a 
number of slip-shod observations of 
life. Indeed, it is the very lack of 
what may be justly called philos- 
ophy in the common citizen that 
makes imperative the placing of 
philosophy in the various semipro- 
fessional curricula of the junior 
college. If it can be shown that 
philosophy may have value to any 
considerable portion of our popula- 
tion, then it is not just to deprive 
the semiprofessional students in 
our junior colleges of the subject. 
Such a statement means, at least 
in a sense, that the function of phi- 
losophy must be redefined. Cer- 
tainly the subject has not always 
been considered of advantage, prac- 
tical or otherwise, to students of 
junior college grade. The problem 
is, how can philosophy be made of 
practical value to students of such 
grade, and particularly to students 
of semiprofessional courses? 
Naturally, in order to meet the 
conditions and needs of the semi- 
professional student, the courses 
given in philosophy must be some- 
thing other than merely introduc- 
tory in nature. They must be made 
to mean something different from 
preparation for further work in the 
field. Introductory courses have 
usually been built with the idea that 
the student will take other courses 
that will lead him to a clearer and 
more adequate notion of the real 
meaning of the subject. But in the 
junior college these courses must 
be considered terminal. Hence, each 
Ssemiprofessional course in philoso- 
phy must give as complete an orien- 
tation in the field as possible. The 
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student must be provided with some 
very clear-cut concepts which will 
give him aid in working out the 
groundwork of his own views and 
beliefs about life and the world. 
There is very definite need of a 
way of integrating the progressive 
revelations of the various fields of 
knowledge to which the semiprofes- 
sional student is subjected. There 
is today a tendency to overempha- 
size the purely technical in educa- 
tion. But any education, semipro- 
fessional or otherwise, has more 
than utilitarian value. Every indi- 
vidual has at least two vocations; 
the one by means of which he earns 
his living, and the other the voca- 
tion of living socially outside the 
hours of occupational employment. 
Every student should come out of 
college a well-rounded citizen. There 
is frequently the erroneous tend- 
ency to think of the semiprofes- 
sional courses as nothing more 
than occupational, or trade-training 
courses. The student comes out of 
such a course of study knowing one 
thing pretty well, but knowing little 
or nothing about the world of 
thought in general. Consequently, 
the major concern of all semipro- 
fessional courses in philosophy 
should be with the relations be- 
tween the intimate life experiences 
of the individual and the nature of 
the four major human activities: 
Science, History, Religion, and Art. 
Philosophy should enable the stu- 
dent to gain some understanding 
and appreciation of the unity of all 
knowledge, to gain some under- 
standing and appreciation of life’s 
major questions and the answers 
advanced for them by the great 
thinkers of the ages. If this is done 
the student will understand how 
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his present world came to be as it 
is and he will be enabled to deal 
with his larger world in a much 
more satisfactory manner. In the 
philosophy class the student learns 
to see his world more nearly as 
a whole. The various aspects of 
his world become intellectualized 
and organized. He sees the world 
through the eyes of the artist and 
poet as well as through the eyes of 
the scientist and business man. He 
is acquainted with the contributions 
of the thinkers of many lands and 
centuries to such questions as: 
What is our universe? How did we 
get here? Where do we go? What 
is knowledge? What is the mean- 
ing of it all? Whatever the stu- 
dent’s own view, and we must al- 
ways begin with his view, it will be 
nurtured in the light of the best 
wisdom that the thinkers of the 
past and present can give. Semi- 
professional philosophy must start 
with the vital questions of the stu- 
dent, his own experience, but be- 
cause of this it does not follow that 
it must be either chaotic or super- 
ficial. Genuine interest demands 
that it be systematic and thorough. 
The semiprofessional course in phi- 
losophy is no place for the consider- 
ation of hazy metaphysical ques- 
tions over which the various schools 
of philosophers have been quibbling 
for ages. It is not a place for the 
selling of stock in some personal 
philosophical view. The courses 
must be so organized that the stu- 
dent majoring in any field of knowl- 
edge, or in a vocational field, will 
be a better worker in that field and 
a better citizen of the community as 
a result of his study of the relations 
of his own field of activity to that 
of other people in other fields. Phi- 
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losophy should provide him with a 
method by means of which he may 
unify all his knowledge and cop. 
duct; a means of cross-fertilization 
of ideas from every source of study, 
In teaching semiprofessional phi- 
losophy the aim is not that of traip- 
ing the student to remember, but 
rather that of training him how to 
think across the various fields of 
knowledge. The aim is not com- 
partmentalized knowledge of cer. 
tain great thinkers, but rather is it 
to give aid in working out funda- 
mental life views, attitudes, and 
dispositions. The practical endeavor 
of philosophy has always been that 
of the unification of knowledge, 
This, however, does not mean that 
the philosopher is a “know-it-all,” 

The values to be derived from the 
study of philosophy by the semipro- 
fessional student depend chiefly on 
the method of instruction. The ref- 
erence here is not to the order of 
presentation of material, the pro- 
portion of lecture to quiz, and simi- 
lar technical points, so much as to 
an ordering of classroom work and 
reading, such as to develop in the 
student alertness and thoroughness 
of thought; the mastery of leading 
ideas; the seeking out of presuppo- 
sitions and implications; and self- 
guidance in arriving at conclusions 
as a result of analysis. The teacher 
of philosophy in the junior college 
must understand that he is not 
asked to make technical philoso- 
phers of his students. He is to pro- 
vide a piece of genuine philosophi- 
cal training that shall lead students 
to understand and appreciate the 
philosophic spirit as one of the in- 
portant factors of civilization. 

It is at once apparent that phi- 
losophy viewed in this manner is 
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something other than a preparation 
for the making of future philoso- 
phers. While there will be study 
of specific philosophers and philo- 
sophical systems, this should not 
constitute the emphasis of the 
courses. The  semiprofessional 
course must be framed to serve all 
alike, and its chief objective is the 
making of better citizens. We are 
passing from the view that edu- 
cation consists in the mere ac- 
cumulation of knowledge as an 
end in itself to a view that knowl- 
edge is to be sought in order to 
invent, create, and control activity; 
from an idealization of the past to 
an immediate concern with the 
present. The emphasis in education 
today is that of the art of utiliza- 
tion of knowledge. We must be- 
ware of inert ideas, that is to say, 
ideas that are received without be- 
ing utilized, tested, and thrown into 
fresh combination. In short, educa- 
tion is intimately connected with 
right living, with the ability to 
understand and relate ourselves to 
the civilization in which we now 
live. In philosophy, as in physics 
and chemistry, the general acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of the field, im- 
portant as it is, is of far less con- 
sequence than the inclination of 
philosophical attitude and the habit 
of using philosophic method in 
one’s approach to the business of 
living every day. The business of 
philosophy is to produce that type 
of individual that will do something 
quite otherwise than, in Stephen- 
son’s phrase, “swallow the universe 
like a pill.” 

This is a complex and changing 
civilization. Philosophy, in respect 
to such a civilization, may be said 
to have a threefold function: (1) 
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that of taking cognizance of tend- 
encies as they manifest themselves; 
(2) of eliminating those which have 
outgrown their function; and (3) 
of cultivating those which have 
implications for future growth. It 
must be true to the realities of life, 
yet formulate a program of the 
something over and above the limi- 
tations and deficiencies which it 
finds at any cross-section reading. 

In building courses to meet this 
problem outlined above, certain pre- 
cautions must be cited. The two 
years of junior college work make 
it imperative that we economize; 
that we try to undertake no more 
than we can successfully finish in 
the time allowed; and that we must 
choose those items of training 
which will produce the maximum 
of effect, discarding the rest. One 
must avoid the pitfall of providing 
a dilute solution of the study of 
philosophy. One should not enter 
upon the work with the feeling that 
he is to deal with minds that are not 
academic either in habit or in inter- 
est. This does not constitute a 
handicap. Rather it constitutes a 
challenge to philosophy to become 
practical and valuable in the affairs 
of common life. 





LASELL IN EUROPE 


A group of students from Lasell 
Junior College, Massachusetts, un- 
der the guidance of Miss Blackstock, 
of the faculty, are planning a tour 
of Europe during the summer of 
1933. The party will leave New 
York June 21 and return August 
18. They will visit England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. Similar 
tours were arranged in 1927 and 
1930. 














The Examination System in Junior Colleges 


WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS* 


In a recent study of the examina- 
tion system in California the Com- 
mittee on Examinations of the Long 
Beach Junior College submitted a 
questionnaire to twenty-one insti- 
tutions of the state. The conclu- 
sions derived from a tabulation of 
returns from fifteen! schools are 
summarized below: 

1. Fourteen of the fifteen institu- 
tions set aside a special time for 
final examinations during which all 
classes are dismissed. The number 
of days devoted to this purpose 
ranges from three to eight, with the 
mode at five. 

2. Eleven of the institutions re- 
quire the instructor to remain in 
the classroom throughout the ex- 
amination period. 

3. Only one institution assigns a 
uniform weighting to the final ex- 
amination in awarding semester 
grades. Even here the weighting 
holds only for courses of the same 
kind. 

4. All institutions but one at- 
tempt to set a uniform length for 
the final examination based upon 
credit-load. The common practice 
is a three-hour examination for 
four- and five-unit courses, and a 
two-hour examination for others. 

5. No junior college specifies a 


*Instructor in Spanish, Long Beach 
Junior College, Long Beach, California. 

1 The co-operation of the following jun- 
ior colleges is acknowledged with thanks: 
Compton, Fullerton, Glendale, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Marin, Menlo, Modesto, Riv- 
erside, Sacramento, San Benito County, 
San Mateo County, Santa Maria, Visalia, 
and Yuba County. 


uniform type of examination either 
for the institution at large or fo; 
the separate departments. In al 
cases the choice of objective- or 
essay-type questions is left to the 
instructor. 

6. Only three of the institutions 
employ readers for the correction 
of final examination papers. In a 
majority of cases, however, the in- 
structors are permitted to employ 
readers at their own expense—only 
five institutions having regulations 
to the contrary. | 

7. Of the institutions investi- | 
gated, only one operates under the | 
honor system. | 

8. For the prevention of dis | 
honesty in examinations, spaced | 
seating, cheat-proof tests, and alter- 
nate examination questions are 
listed as the most frequent prophy- 
lactic devices. Three institutions 
report using proctors. 

9. Twelve of the institutions 
make the instructor alone respon- 
sible for the handling of cheating. 

10. In eight cases the penalty for 
dishonesty is left to the discretion 
of the instructor. Of the institutions 
specifying penalties, six mention 
failure in the course, and the re- 
mainder expulsion, suspension, and 
demerits. 

11. The instructor seems to be 
the sole arbiter in cases of class- 
room dishonesty in five institutions. 
In one junior college, final authority 
rests with the city superintendent. 
In the five schools, action is re | 
ferred to the dean and in three toa 
special committee. 
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On the basis of these findings the 
committee made the following rec- 
ommendations: 

1. A special time should be set 
aside for final examinations during 
the last week of each semester. Dur- 
ing this period all classes should be 
dismissed. An arrangement of this 
kind is deemed advisable if college 
standards are to be maintained, and 
if students are to be safeguarded 
against the piling-up of examina- 
tions on the same days. A better 
type of final examination with re- 
spect to both organization and ad- 
ministration, and a more scientific 
distribution of grades, are possible 
when instructors are free from 
teaching duties during this time. 

2. As far as possible a uniform 
weighting for the final examination 
in the assignment of semester grades 
is recommended for identical or 
closely similar courses within each 
department. The amount of weight 
accorded should be determined with 
reference to the nature of the 
courses, and may easily vary for 
different subjects. 

3. Whenever objective new-type 
examinations are used, and these 
are readily scorable from uniform 
keys, instructors should be _ per- 
mitted to employ readers at their 
own expense if professional cor- 
rectors are not furnished by the 
school. The actual assignment of 
grades, however, should always re- 
main in the hands of the instructor. 
The emphasis in encouraging good 
examination practice should be on 
the production of more valid, more 
reliable, and more objective tests, 
and upon a more scientific deter- 
mination of grades—not upon the 
expenditure of valuable professional 
service upon such routine activities 
aS competent help can perform. 


4. Examination questions should 
be typewritten and mimeographed 
by responsible secretaries working 
in private, and should be kept un- 
der lock and key until the time of 
their use. Imperfect copies, as well 
as old copies of examinations that 
are to be re-used, should be burned 
if suitable files are not available 
for their conservation. 

9. The responsibility for the ef- 
fective administration of the final 
examination period to avoid dis- 
honesty or cheating should rest 
with the instructor, who should re- 
main in the classroom during the 
testing. 

6. To reduce opportunities for 
dishonesty to a minimum, spaced 
seating, alternate examination ques- 
tions, cheat-proof tests, and similar 
devices are recommended. 

7. A bulletin on conventional 
practices to be observed in the ad- 
ministration of the final examina- 
tion, as well as on pitfalls to be 
avoided, should be issued each se- 
mester to assure such uniformity 
as may be desirable in essential 
details. Instructors who at the ex- 
pense of more conscientious mem- 
bers of the staff cater to a cheap 
popularity with students by wink- 
ing at infractions, or consciously 
overlooking offenses against stand- 
ards which the faculty at large are 
endeavoring to maintain, should be 
considered guilty of unprofessional 
conduct. 

8. To assure the observance of 
uniform principles in the treatment 
of offenses, all cases of dishonesty 
in examinations should be referred 
to the dean for consideration. The 
penalty should be such as the na- 
ture of the case demands: cuts or 
demerits, suspension, failure in 
course, or expulsion. 
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PROGRAM THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24 


Registration of Delegates and Visitors 
Call to Order. Introductions 
Address of Welcome..................c00- Edward M. Bainter 
President, Junior College of Kansas City 
“The Adjustments in the Junior College 
IE bc cee eweenksenducdeeeenaes Dr. Walter C. Eells 
Stanford University, California 
“Junior College Organization in Kansas City” 
Superintendent George Melcher 
Kansas City, Missouri 
“Research on Junior College Problems” 
Superintendent L. W. Smith 
Berkeley, California 
Discussion of Morning Program 
Group Luncheons 


Public Junior College Group........... J. W. Gaines, Chairman 
President, Bethel College, Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Private Junior College Group....... J. Thomas Davis, Chairman 


President, John Tarleton College, Stephenville, Texas 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


"“Sembor Cotiewe Baas”... «5.0 ec eevcsses Dr. William H. Snyder 
Director of Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California 
“The Junior College Curriculum”......... Dr. Doak S. Campbell 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
“The Junior College and the Leisure Time Problem” 
Dr. Fred J. Kelly 
Department of Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Report of the Status of the Junior College Journal 
Dr. Walter C. Eells 
Stanford University, California 
Discussion of Afternoon Program 
Appointment of Committees 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Annual Dinner 
Address: “The Place of the Junior College in American 
=a eee a re Professor J. O. Creager 
New York University, New York City 
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SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 25 


9:15 “The Junior College Curriculum in the Private Junior 


GE £ Ae s0 dbus aneunas 


na eae cemcamcell Dean Joseph E. Burk 


Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee 
9:45 “Personnel Work at the Junior College Level” 


Dean A. J. Brumbaugh 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


10:15 “Class Size in the Junior College”..... Dean J. Leonard Hancock 
10:45 “Social Adjustments in the Junior College”. ...Miss Louise Price 
11:15 Discussion of Morning Program 

12:00 Adjournment 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


1:30 “The Relation of the Administration to the Personality of 


TWeM@OMOTS 2... ccc ccccccs 


5 ae a eat ah aac eel Robert J. Trevorrow 


President, Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
9:00 The Report of the Round Table Conference on the Curricu- 
lum of Private Junior Colleges for Girls 


Director Theodore Halbert Wilson 


National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, Maryland 
3:00 Report of Committees and Election of Officers 


4:00 Adjournment 


Delegates and visitors.—Each mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is entitled to send one 
official delegate to the annual meet- 
ing. Associate members have all the 
privileges except voting and holding 
office. The meetings are open to any- 
one interested in the junior college 
movement. 

Railroad Rates.—It is not practicable 
to secure reduced railroad rates on 
account of the relatively small num- 
ber and the wide distribution of dele- 
gates. Inasmuch as our. meeting 
immediately precedes the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in 
Minneapolis, delegates from the East, 
West, and South can take advantage 
of the reduced rates to Minneapolis 
and have their tickets read via Kansas 
City. Late afternoon trains from 
Kansas City reach Minneapolis the fol- 
lowing morning. Those interested in 
reduced railroad fares to Minneapolis 


via Kansas City should procure Identi- 
fication Certificates from the Secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. These certificates may be 
obtained by any member of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 
Hotels.—All meetings of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Muehlebach 
Hotel, where the rates to members and 
visitors are $3.00 per day for single 
room with bath. Lowest rates at 
twenty other hotels for similar accom- 
modations vary from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





NEW CHAPTER ORGANIZED 
Chapters of Phi Rho Pi, the na- 
tional forensic society, have been 
established at two junior colleges, 
Murray State School of Agriculture, 
Oklahoma, and Campbell College, 
North Carolina. 

















“Ancient History” 























BEGINNINGS AT KANSAS CITY* 


Few cities of the United States 
give more cordial and loyal support 
to their public schools than does 
Kansas City. Our latest reports 
show that 55 per cent of the stu- 
dents complete the elementary 
schools and 18 per cent the high 
schools. Statistics are not available 
concerning the number of high- 
school graduates who attend col- 
lege. The number, however, is 
large and the question of extending 
education beyond the high school 
is a vital one for our city. 

As there is no institution of col- 
lege or university rank within the 
city, it is necessary, therefore, for 
our boys and girls who wish a col- 
lege education to leave home for 
this purpose. As the elementary and 
high-school period is covered in 
eleven years instead of twelve, the 
usual number, many of these high- 
school graduates are of an age when 
parents dislike to have them leave 
the home. The result has been that 
Kansas City high schools have of- 
fered many courses of semi-col- 
legiate nature and students have 
remained after graduating for ad- 
ditional work in the home school. 
Last year one hundred fifty stu- 
dents were enrolled in our schools 
who had graduated the preceding 
year. Because of the fact that post- 
graduates were barred from par- 
ticipating in many of the student 
activities of the school, many stu- 
dents with sufficient credits for 


*From Annual Report of I. I. Cam- 
mack, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri, for year ending June 30, 
1915, pp. 28-29. 


graduation deliberately postponed 
taking their diplomas in order to 
avail themselves of the privileges 
of the undergraduates. The Kap. 
sas City high schools, therefore, 
contain many fifth-year pupils, 
Many students who expected later 
to take a college course used this 
fifth year to do work for which 
credit should be asked in college. As 
fifth-year students were in classes 
with undergraduates it was impos- 
sible to place the work on the same 
plane as college work. Our univer. 
sities were obliged, therefore, to 
discount the work given to our 
fifth-year pupils because of the con- 
ditions under which it was given, 

In co-operation with our state 
university it was proposed to segre- 
gate our fifth-year pupils into sepa- 
rate classes and organize a new 
institution, a junior college, where 
work of the same character and cov- 
ering the same subjects as that 
which is given in the first two years 
of college should be given. No move- 
ment in the public schools has 
received more enthusiastic indorse- 
ment. 

On May 20, 1915, in establishing 
a policy for the high school, the 
idea of the junior college was ap- 
proved by the Board of Education 
and plans were made for the open- 
ing of the school in September, 
1915. 





NEW NAME CHOSEN 


By unanimous vote of the board 
of trustees the name of Lutheran 
College at Sequin, Texas, has been 
changed to Texas Lutheran College. 
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DEBATE WAR DEBTS 


“Resolved, that the United States 
should agree to the cancellation of 
the interallied war debts” is the of- 
ficial debate question adopted by 
Phi Rho Pi, the national junior 
college forensic fraternity, for in- 
tercollegiate debates during the cur- 


rent year. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


The first issue has been received 
of the Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is 
“the publication of a national 
professional organization for all 
teachers in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, and pri- 
vate secondary schools.” Its spe- 
cific aims are “To raise the status 
of teaching as a profession and to 
integrate the work being done by 
junior and senior high schools and 
junior colleges.” 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


San Bernardino Valley Union 
Junior College makes a definite ef- 
fort to systematize its work of serv- 
ice in the way of lectures and 
programs for the wide variety of 
organizations in the community 
that desire the benefit of the spe- 
cialized knowledge of the faculty. 
Last year in a single semester one 
hundred twenty-two such lectures 
or complete programs were given. 
From a letter sent out this year to 
the program chairmen of various 
organizations, the following extract 
is taken: 


It will be possible to maintain the 
same high standard of community 


service as before if we may have the 
co-operation of the various organiza- 
tions in planning the programs that 
are thus desired. 

We request therefore, first, that all 
arrangements for faculty services of 
this sort be made through our of- 
fice, rather than with the respective 
individuals directly. We will thus be 
able to distribute the burden of such 
extracurricular activities fairly, and 
at the same time will endeavor to fit 
the precise needs of the organization 
desiring a program. 

Second, we request that dates for 
faculty programs be scheduled as long 
in advance as possible in order that 
ample time may be allowed for well- 
prepared presentations. 

Third, on account of the pressure 
of demand for certain of the mem- 
bers, we request that no organization 
expect more than one program from 
the same individual during the school 
year. 

It is our rule that all programs given 
by members of our staff are to be ren- 
dered gratis. In a number of instances 
instructors have their own means of 
transportation. With others the cour- 
tesy of such provision will be appre- 
ciated. 

A great variety of subjects not men- 
tioned in the abbreviated list are 
prepared or in preparation. We can 
serve our constituency best, therefore, 
in regard to our own staff by making 
appointments for conferences in our 
office which will enable us to go over 
your needs and our offerings in detail. 


A partial list of lectures offered 
by twenty-one members of the fac- 
ulty includes such diverse fields as 
drama, education, religion, econom- 
ics, social problems, book reviews, 
international problems, physics, 
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astronomy, biology, geology, soci- 
ology, anthropology, eugenics, ori- 
ental affairs, art appreciation, 
English and American literature, 
biography, gymnastics, and aéro- 
nautics. 


GEORGIA EDUCATOR HONORED 


The High School Quarterly for 
July 1932 contains a photograph 
and tribute to Dr. Lawton B. Evans, 
who had then completed fifty years 
of service to education in the South 
as superintendent of schools of the 
city of Augusta and of Richmond 
County. The following extract will 
be of interest to readers of the 
Journal: 


In most of the Southern States, the 
new public schools were organized on 
the seven-year plan, giving opportunity 
for earlier introduction of secondary 
subjects as was long the practice in 
the academies modeled on the English 
system. 

Superintendent Evans has worked 
out a complete system of elementary 
and secondary education for the entire 
city and county with schools in driv- 
ing distance of every child. To this 
7-4 system, a few years ago, he added 
a two-year junior college, open to 
every graduate of the four high schools. 
He thus has a 7-4-2 system, preparing 
for junior class in senior colleges in 
thirteen years, fully accredited by the 
Southern Association. 

There are over 225 students enrolled 
in the junior college at present. Each 
student pays $100 tuition a year and 
the county board contributes an equal 
amount or less—this year actually 
about $16,000. Superintendent Evans 
administers one system for city and 
county, with one board, one tax rate, 
with kindergartens where needed, ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and a 
co-educational junior college. Here is 
a system and the work of a man 
through fifty years, developing as the 
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community could follow, that is worthy 
of the closest study and emulation. 

To have been fifty years at the heaq 
of the same system is remarkable byt 
the great service to his people, the 
ideals he has instilled, the economy 
yet efficiency of his school system jg 
far more to be commended. 


EDUCATION AT IDAHO 


One hundred and sixty-seven sty- 
dents—over one-fifth of the student 
body—are enrolled in the curricu- 
lum of education at the Southern 
Branch of the University of Idaho 
at Pocatello this semester. There jis 
an increase this year of thirty-five 
students over last year in. this 
course. 

Of the total, one hundred and 
nine are girls and fifty-eight are 
boys as compared with ninety-three 
girls and thirty-nine boys last year, 

The curriculum of education is 
for students who intend to obtain a 
degree in education after a period 
of teaching. These students may 
become eligible for the state ele- 
mentary certificate upon the con- 
pletion of two years of study in 
college, or they may enter the jun- 
ior college of the school of educa- 
tion. 


CURRICULUM AT LASELL 


Does depression affect the courses 
we choose? Is there any significance 
to the fact that more Lasell students 
are majoring in home economics 


than did last year? But if it isa | 


change made by an interest in a 
practical future, how about the de- 
crease in secretarial enrollment? 
The registrar’s office tells us also 
that the popularity of sciences is on 


the upclimb. At the same time the | 
language courses are not decreas- — 
ing. There are two new courses in | 
science: geology, which was started | 
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this year, and organic chemistry, 
which began last year. Home eco- 
nomics has fifty-five girls majoring 
init, as compared to forty-eight last 
year. The secretarial courses, on 
the other hand, have decreased from 
eighty-one to sixty. Are hard times 
responsible for this because the jobs 
are so much harder to find? Or is it 
simply because girls are becoming 
less adventurous and prefer the 
home fireside to the click of type- 
writer keys? We certainly are 
getting scientific-minded with all 
the interest shown in geology and 
organic chemistry.—Lasell Junior 
College News. 


TUITION REDUCED 


As a contribution to the allevia- 
tion of depression conditions Itasca 
Junior College, at Coleraine, Minne- 
sota, reports that it has cut in half 
the normal tuition charges. For 
resident students the fee will be 
only twenty dollars per year, while 
for nonresidents it will be thirty 
dollars. 


ACCREDITATION GRANTED 


Announcement was recently made 
by Professor Adam Leroy Jones, 
chairman, that the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of 
the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
voted to place Seth Low Junior Col- 
lege upon its approved list of junior 
colleges. 


MARS HILL ENROLLMENT 


The number of students enrolled 
at Mars Hill Junior College, 491, 
exceeds the total enrollment of the 
entire session of any year since 
1928. The usual increase in attend- 
ance for the spring semester is ex- 
pected. By classes they are divided 
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as follows: junior college, 445; high 
school department, 46. According 


to states North Carolina leads 
with 360, and South Carolina 
follows with 42, Tennessee 24, 


Virginia 13, Florida 8, Georgia 4, 
Alabama 3, Kentucky and West 
Virginia 2 each, Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
Louisiana, and Maryland 1 each, 
Manchuria 1, Cuba 2. As to church 
membership 389 are Baptists, 37 
Methodists, 18 Presbyterians, 6 
other churches, while only sixteen 
are non-church members. 


PRESIDENT AS POET 


Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser, Presi- 
dent of LeMaster Institute, New 
Jersey, has had additional honors 
bestowed. His poems, “The Gard- 
ener,” “The Toiler’s Flower Song,” 
and “When Honor Comes,” have 
been accepted for the 1932 “An- 
thology of Representative Verse 
from the World’s Living Poets.” He 
has also been invited to contribute a 
poem to “The Golden Year—A Cal- 
endar of the Poets,” edited by Percy 
Mackaye and Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son. 


PHI THETA KAPPA INSTALLED 


At a very impressive service in 
the college chapel, on December 16, 
Beta Upsilon chapter of Phi Theta 
Kappa was formally installed at 
Hebron Junior College, Hebron, Ne- 
braska. 


NASH JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A new junior college which will 
go a Step further than most in bas- 
ing its curriculum on a realistic 
view of the social needs of the time 
has opened at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
connection with the liberal arts di- 
vision of the Cleveland Y.M.C.A. 
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schools. Studies to be made from 
the vast reservoir of information 
and experiences such as compose a 
large modern city, as much as within 
the college walls, efforts to teach in 
terms of actual daily life, and the 
aim to turn out students capable of 
developing their own philosophies 
are distinctive features of the new 
plans. Nash will base its curricu- 
lum upon the principle that a two- 
year junior college course should 
be general in nature; that it should 
offer an orientation to various fields 
of knowledge through an explora- 
tory approach to life’s problems. 


CHRISTMAS AT WARD-BELMONT 


One of the evenings best enjoyed 
by Ward-Belmont girls is the night 
before they leave for the Christmas 
holidays. On this night excitement 
is rife and the Servants’ Program in 
chapel is scheduled for the evening. 
The Servants’ Program is an an- 
nual affair in Ward-Belmont which 
originated about seven years ago. It 
started by the servants asking some 
of the administration to come to the 
Christmas tree which the school had 
for them. At that time they thanked 
the school for the present each had 
received. The next year the admin- 
istration asked them to put on their 
program in the chapel for the girls. 
So each year the big Christmas tree 
is put up, the program given, and 
the Servants’ Fund distributed. The 
Servants’ Fund is made up of volun- 
tary contributions from the girls, 
the sum of which is matched by the 
school and then the total divided 
equally among all the servants.— 
Ward-Belmont Hyphen. 


CITIZENSHIP GRADES 


Of late there has been a wide- 
spread comment from the college 
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group that grades in citizenship are | 


an unnecessary evil and are a hark. 
ing back to high school. That jg 
scarcely true. The move toward 


ee ne 


grades for citizenship was starteq | 


in the larger colleges and universj- 
ties of our country. It is in college 


that our citizenship should be fur. | 


thered to the greatest extent. These 
citizenship grades are as important 
a part of our grades as the subject 
grades.—The Wichitan, Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Junior College. 


TUITION IN TEXAS 


According to a report recently 
compiled by the Texas State De. 
partment of Education, _ tuition 
charged resident students in the 
public junior colleges of the state 
varied from $150 to nothing. The 
maximum amount occurred at 
Brownsville, Houston, San Antonio, 
Texarkana, and Tyler. Other col- 
leges reported tuition as follows: 
Wichita Falls, $135; Hillsboro, 
Paris, and Ranger, $100; Temple, 
$84; Gainesville, San Angelo, South 
Park, and Victoria, $75; Amarillo, 
$65; Edinburg, $45; Clarendon, 0. 


MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL MEETING 


The faculty of Texas Lutheran 
College has decided to have an edu- 
cational meeting once a month for 
the purpose of discussing special 
topics of educational interest. The 
first meeting was held on December 
7. A short business meeting was 
followed by a very interesting pa- 
per, “The Religious Influence at 
Lutheran Junior Colleges” by Pro- 
fessor Adolph Streng. Professor 
Streng’s paper was published in the 
January number of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, The January meeting 
was conducted by Professor Brau- 
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lick, who spoke on “The Neglected 
Factor in Education.” 


GREEN MOUNTAIN NOTES 


The scholastic rating of this year’s 
student body at Green Mountain 
Junior College, Poultney, Vermont, 
is higher than that of the 1931 
roup, according to an announce- 
ment by President Bogue. Twelve 
graduates from Green Mountain’s 
class of 1932 matriculated at col- 
leges and universities this year with 
full credit for their work at the 
college. Green Mountain Junior 
College and Troy Conference Acad- 
emy are to receive one-twelfth of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Anna M. 
Thow. The estate totals more than 


$75,000. 


LUTHERAN COLLEGE AT SASKATOON 


A recent letter from the secretary 
of the Lutheran College and Semi- 
nary at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, informs us that that insti- 
tution is not a junior college but is 
a seminary with a high-school de- 
partment, which has only recently 
added a fourth-year grade. 


SOUTHERN UNION COLLEGE 


According to the latest annual 
report of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, the effort of South- 
ern Union College to expand from 
a junior college to a standard four- 
year college, an expansion emphati- 
cally disapproved and opposed by 
the Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions, has been given up, at least 
for the present. At the request of 
the central committee the Secretary 
of the Education Society attended 
the Southern Christian Convention 
to advise regarding the future pro- 
gram for higher Christian educa- 
tion in the Southeast and to make 
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a careful study of the whole situa- 
tion as related to the united de- 
nominations. Southern Union Col- 
lege was given special consideration 
and by vote of the Convention its 
future was referred to its own 
Board of Education together with 
the Secretary of Educational Insti- 
tutions. This report is still pending, 
but will be made in due time to the 
Executive Board of the Southern 
Convention of Congregational and 
Christian Churches. 


STUDY JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 


At Ward-Belmont College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, three committees 
are at work studying the curricula 
in the junior college. One commit- 
tee is investigating changes in pre- 
senting the subjects and making 
the entire college course more 
integrated and unified. A second 
committee is looking into the im- 
provement of instruction. A third 
committee is studying the specific 
objectives of Ward-Belmont. Those 
listed in the catalog are five in 
number. They are: (1) worthy use 
of leisure time; (2) health; (3) 
worthy home membership; (4) vo- 
cational training and guidance; (5) 
continuance in a senior college. 


MEASURING TEACHERS 


At the Southern Branch of the 
University of Idaho, Pocatello, the 
professional measurement of stu- 
dent teachers includes three stand- 
ards: teaching-technique, individu- 
ality, and the teacher as a social 
worker. Teaching-technique, which 
includes class management, disci- 
pline, and results is allowed 28 to 
50 points from a possible total of 
100; individuality 18 to 35 points; 
and the teacher as a social worker 
9 to 15 points. 
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NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


With an attendance of approxi- 
mately seventy-five, the fourth annual 
meeting of the New England Junior 
College Council was held at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Saturday, December 3. 
This was the first time that the meet- 
ing was held in connection with the 
annual session of the New England 
Association of Colleges. The innova- 
tion proved so successful, however, 
that it is planned to continue it in the 
future. 

President E. Everett Cortright, of 
the Junior College of Connecticut, and 
Secretary-Treasurer H. Leslie Sawyer, 
of Colby Junior College, were re- 
elected to the same positions. Miss Eu- 
phemia E. McClintock, of the Erskine 
School, Boston, was elected vice-presi- 
dent on account of the death of the 
former vice-president, Miss Agnes M. 
Safford, of Westbrook Junior College. 

President Guy M. Winslow, of Lasell 
Junior College, paid an appropriate 
tribute to Miss Safford’s memory. Re- 
ports from visiting presidents were 
given by President Robert J. Trevor- 
row, of Centenary Collegiate Institute, 
New Jersey, and by President Ed- 
ward C. Bixler, of Blue Ridge College, 
Maryland. A round table discussion 
followed on “Economic and Educa- 
tional Problems.” 

Miss Katherine M. Denworth, of 
Bradford Junior College, gave a re- 
view of the recommendations concern- 
ing junior colleges contained in the 
Carnegie Foundation’s report on 
“Higher Education in California.” Mr. 
Roy M. Hayes and Mrs. Marion Coats 
Graves led a discussion on “Vocational 
curricula in junior colleges—how far 
these are valid; dangers of abnormal 
emphasis; may a junior college be- 
come wholly vocational?” 
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The institutions making up the New 
England Junior College Council jp. 
clude the following: Bradford Junior 
College, Colby Junior College, Erskine 
School, Green Mountain Junior Col. 
lege, Howard Seminary, Junior College 
of Connecticut, Lasell Junior (Col. 
lege, Mt. Ida School for Girls, Nichols 
Junior College, Pine Manor, Ricker 
Classical Institute, Rogers Hall, West- 
brook Seminary and Junior College. 


CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 


A most interesting round table con- 
ference on the curriculum of a na- 
tional private junior college for girls 
was held at National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Maryland, on Saturday, 
December 10, 1932. Those in attend- 
ance were Dr. William J. Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Walton C. John, Senior 
Specialist in Higher Education, United 
States Office of Education; President 
Hamilton Holt and Professor A. J. 
Hanna, Rollins College; President 
Guy M. Winslow, Lasell Junior College; 
Mr. George Lloyd, Academic Head of 
the Junior College of Mount Vernon 
Seminary; Mr. Harold G. Sutton, Di- 
rector of Admissions of George Wash- 
ington University; and Dr. James E. 
Ament, Director Theodore Halbert 
Wilson, Dean Katharine Munford, and 
Registrar Jane Henderson of National 
Park Seminary. 

In a few well-chosen words Dr. 
Ament officially welcomed the visitors. 
Mr. Wilson, through whose initiative 
the conference was held, acted as 
chairman. In opening the discussion 
the chairman made the following state- 
ment concerning the purpose of the 
conference: 


Observation leads me to believe that 
most worth-while movements result from 
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the gathering together of a very few 
earnest-minded, forward-looking persons. 
Mass meetings may impart inspiration; 
committee meetings prepare programs. To 
be efficient, committees must be small. 
Six to twelve persons will accomplish 
more than three times that number. We 
in this round table conference are inter- 
ested not in spreading propaganda, but in 
studying the curriculum of one particular 
type of junior college, namely, the na- 
tional private junior college for girls. 

Others would like to be with us today. 
Professor Koos could not come from Chi- 
cago. Secretary Doak Campbell is in ses- 
sion with the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education. Professor 
Eells is prevented by distance from being 
here, but has sent a letter in which he 
expresses his views on some of the ques- 
tions that we shall be discussing. Dean 
Boucher, of Chicago, regrets his inability 
to be present, but has sent a preprint of 
an article which will appear in the Janu- 
ary issue of the University Record. Presi- 
dent Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College, 
and a few others would like to be here 
but are under obligations to be elsewhere 
today. 

The junior college movement has grown 
rapidly, in part at least because of the 
belief that many young people who do 
not and should not go to four-year col- 
leges can become more intelligent and 
more contented citizens if they have a 
terminal cultural curriculum of two years. 
Many leaders in the junior college move- 
ment contend that this curriculum, to be 
most beneficial, should be unlike the 
program of studies which is usually of- 
fered in the first and second years of 
four-year institutions. The studies of Koos, 
Campbell, Eells, and other authorities, 
however, disclose the fact that for the 
most part junior colleges, both public and 
private, are emphasizing the preparatory 
rather than the terminal function, and 
when terminal courses are offered they 
usually are vocational or semiprofessional 
rather than cultural in character. 

The reason for this is known to all of 
us. Junior college executives desire to 
meet the requirements set by committees 
on advanced standing in the four-year in- 
stitutions and to meet the standards set 
by regional accrediting associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools. These com- 
mittees and associations prescribe courses 
and emphasize institutional machinery 
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rather than educational accomplishment. 
Should junior colleges be imitators of 
four-year colleges or should they be pi- 
oneers in curriculum-making? Public jun- 
ior colleges very likely will develop much 
as high schools have developed, meeting 
varying needs of local communities. Some, 
therefore, will become “comprehensive” 
junior colleges offering varied curricula— 
preparatory, terminal, cultural, vocational, 
and semiprofessional. Others will spe- 
clalize in one type of curriculum. But 
what is the most distinctive contribution 
that private junior colleges with a na- 
tional clientele of girls can make to the 
twentieth-century democracy? And what 
curriculum will best enable them to 
render that service? 

If we can formulate wise answers to 
these two questions, we shall render a 
genuine service not merely to the private 
junior colleges for girls, but also to the 
secondary schools and to the colleges and 
universities of America; yes, and most im- 
portant of all, to the hundreds of young 
women who attend private junior colleges 
for girls. 


In the course of the discussion Dr. 
Cooper expressed the conviction that 
junior colleges should pioneer in cur- 
riculum - making, for investigations 
proved that success in upper-division 
courses depends not upon previous 
study of any specific courses in the 
lower division but rather upon the in- 
tellectual capacity and personal appli- 
cation of the individual student. Dr. 
John differentiated between general 
education through the junior college 
years and specialized education in the 
university years and urged that the 
students be taught to think rather than 
to memorize facts. Dr. Eells’s letter 
recommended that junior. colleges 
seriously consider the Carnegie Foun- 
dation’s “Curriculum for Social Intel- 
ligence” as outlined in the recent 
report on “Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia” and that the curriculum for 
social intelligence be recognized as 
both preparatory and terminal, be- 
cause it is equally good for those who 
enter upper-division specialization and 
for those whose formal schooling ends 
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with graduation from junior college. 
Dr. Holt stated that he would prefer 
to take students on the personal recom- 
mendation of those who knew them 
than upon the record of any marks 
they might receive on examinations. 
Dr. Ament emphasized the fact that 
education is not a preparation for life 
but is life, and the courses should, 
therefore, be such as to enable a girl 
to live the fullest and most worth- 
while life during junior college years, 
and subsequently. Mr. Lloyd expressed 
the conviction that girls who find their 
intellectual curiosity aroused in junior 
college are excellent material for trans- 
fer with advanced standing to four- 
year institutions. Dr. Winslow ques- 
tioned the wisdom of requiring any 
specific courses of all students, unless 
it be English. Mr. Sutton stated that 
one of the great benefits of the junior 
college movement is its advisory sys- 
tem. Dr. Hanna expected to find many 
different types of junior colleges de- 
veloping in the future. Dean Boucher’s 
article expressed even greater satis- 
faction with the new curriculum at 
the University of Chicago than had 
been anticipated a year ago. 

At the close of the discussion the 
findings were summarized by the 
chairman under five headings: 


1. The national private junior colleges 
for girls have a function to perform in 
twentieth-century America. 

2. That function is to provide a broad 
cultural education rather than a special- 
ized course of study. 

3. Survey courses and art, drama, mu- 
sic, and health are desirable. Literature 
should be read for enjoyment rather than 
for analysis, and modern languages should 
be learned for purposes of conversation 
rather than for mastery of grammatical 
niceties. 

4. Temporarily, courses parallel to those 
usually offered in the first two years of 
four-year institutions must be included; 
but junior colleges should bring pressure 
to bear upon the four-year institutions to 
recognize the qualifications of students to 
enter the upper division without having 
taken the identical courses which are of- 
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fered in the lower division of those ip. 
stitutions, for success in upper-divisiop 
courses depends not upon the previoys 
study of any specific subjects but upon 
the intellectual capacity and the persona] 
application of the individual student, 
5. Junior colleges should be judged not 
by the “yardstick” method of the paralle}- 
ism of their courses to college courses, the 
number of weeks per year, the number of 
books in the library, or the particular de. 
grees held by faculty members, but by 
the educational accomplishments and the 
moral purposefulness of their students, 
THEODORE H. WILSon 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The Junior College Section of the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association met 
in Fort Worth on Friday, November 
29, at 9:00 a.M., with J. R. McLemore, 
President of Paris Junior College, pre- 
siding, and V. L. Griffin, President of 
Victoria Junior College, as secretary, 
President B. E. Masters, of Amarillo 
College, discussed ‘“‘Standards of Schol- 
arship in Texas Junior Colleges.” Mr, 
Masters declared that the current prac- 
tice in Texas seems to be to send the 
upper quarter of the high-school 
graduates to the universities and sen- 
ior colleges, and as a result the student 
bodies of the Texas junior colleges 
consist largely of the three lower quar- 
ters. He maintained that the time is 
rapidly approaching when the junior 
colleges must take care of the major- 
ity of freshmen and sophomores and 
urged that junior college academic 
standards should be raised in order 
to meet this responsibility. 

President C. W. Bingman, of Lamar 
College, Beaumont, spoke on “Benefits 
Derived from Membership in_ the 
Southern Association of Colleges for 
a Junior College.” He discussed the 
five following benefits: advertising 
value; acceptance of work of college 
at face value in all American institu- 
tions of higher learning; satisfied feel- 
ing on part of faculty and students 
because their college is rated as good 
as the best by this strong regional 








Reports and Discussion 


accrediting agency; self-improvement 
caused by exhaustive annual inquiry 
of Southern Association; increased 
professional spirit as a result of new 
contacts of administrators and _ in- 


_ structors. 


Dr. Frederick Eby, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, in speaking on “Some 
Factors in the Future Development of 
Junior Colleges in Texas” made a 
powerful plea for greater attention in 
junior colleges to vocational guidance. 
The greatest weakness of the junior 
college, he said, is its failure to give 
vocational guidance to its students. 
There must be in each college a per- 
son or persons well trained in this field 
and vitally interested in the subject. 
Then the students must be given more 
contacts with different vocations in 
the junior college community in as 
many ways as possible. Finally, there 
should be offered as many courses in 
vocational training as the means of the 
individual college will permit, and 
senior institutions should be more lib- 
eral in accepting such courses at face 
value. 

Professor Jonas, of Wichita Falls 
Junior College, read a paper on “The 
Practice of Granting Degrees in Junior 
Colleges” which seemed to show that 
the practice of granting the Associate 
in Arts degree or title on completion 
of the junior college course is in- 
creasing in Texas and in the nation as 
a whole. 

Dean H. U. Miles, of Edinburg Col- 
lege, was elected president of the 
Junior College Section of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year; Professor 
Jonas, of Wichita Falls, vice-president; 
and President V. L. Griffin, of Victoria 
Junior College, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


J. R. McLemore, President 


KANSAS CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


I am asked to indicate what an 
English-speaking visitor from abroad 
would see in a visit to the Junior Col- 
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lege of Kansas City, Missouri. The es- 
sential characteristics are, in the main, 
conventional and may be stated briefly. 

He would find (a) an old-type school 
building located on a downtown cor- 
ner adjacent to the business district; 
(b) a student body of some twelve 
hundred persons, about evenly divided 
between the sexes; (c) a faculty of 
about fifty people; (d) fairly adequate 
library and laboratory facilities and 
such classrooms as are necessary; 
and (e) curricula in arts and science 
and in engineering patterned after the 
first two years’ work of the state uni- 
versity. 

It is possible that our organization, 
or lack of it, might interest such a 
visitor. Specifically, he would find 
that we do not have (a) departmental 
organization in the accepted sense, 
(b) faculty committees, (c) an orien- 
tation program or course, (d) guid- 
ance or counselling officers, (e) as- 
semblies or convocations, (f) a student 
government association, (g) student 
publications, (h) student organizations 
of any sort sponsored by the school, 
(7) intercollegiate athletics, or other 
extramural contests, nor (j) so-called 
terminal courses. 

In short, the work of the institu- 
tion is confined entirely to the ac- 
tivities of the classrooms, the library, 
and the laboratories. Since this type 
of work requires no explanation, I feel 
that an extended discussion might in- 
volve an inappropriate extolment of 
our present policies. 


E. M. BAINTER, President 


GRADES AT WARD-BELMONT 


The purpose of this preliminary 
study was to discover (1) what re- 
lationship there may be _ between 
grades made in high-school English 
study and in freshman composition, 
and (2) what relationship there may 
be between college English grades 
(composition only) and all other fresh- 
man grades made by the same students. 
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The second was undertaken first, for 
a reason that will shortly appear. The 
freshman English grades of 178 first- 
year girls of 1931-32 at Ward-Belmont 
Junior College were compared with 
their total grades for the year. By 
using the quality credit system (one 
quality credit for each semester-hour 
of work completed with a grade of C, 
two for B, etc.) correlations were first 
computed by taking the group in sec- 
tions of twenty to thirty and striking 
an average of the coefficients arrived 
at by the  squared-rank-difference 
method. The r was .84. The same 
result was obtained when the Pearson 
product-moment formula was em- 
ployed. 

When the grades of the various 
freshman composition teachers were 
compared with the grades given their 
students by teachers of other subjects, 
considerable variation developed. The 
range in coefficients was from .78 to 
92. 

It was assumed that the grades of 
the “most consistent” freshman com- 
position teacher when compared with 
the grades given her students when 
they were taking high-school English 
would throw light on the relationship 
of high-school English grades and 
freshman composition grades. Ac- 
cordingly, the college English grades 
of the pupils studying with the teacher 
who had shown an r of .92 and the 
high-school English grades of the same 
pupils were compared with the result 
that the coefficient of correlation was 
only .34—not a significant coefficient. 
Through sheer curiosity, the graduates 
of Ward-Belmont High School who had 
entered the college in the year under 
consideration were segregated and the 
coefficient of correlation of their high- 
school English grades and their col- 
lege English grades was computed. It 
was .88. 

Too much dependence should not be 
put on these coefficients as the num- 
bers involved were small: total num- 
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ber, 178; pupils of “most consistent" 
grades, 47; Ward-Belmont graduates ip 
the study, 17. If comparable resylts 
should come out of a similar study 
covering as many as five entering 
classes, some _ tentative conclusions 
might be drawn. 


J. E. Burk, Dean of Faculty 


Warp-BELMONT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Distinct junior college increase both 
in number and in enrollment is shown 
by the 1933 Directory of Junior Col. 
leges, which was printed in the Junior 
College Journal last month, and by 
supplementary information published 
by the California State Department of 
Education during January 1933. The 
number of institutions reported in the 
United States and its possessions has 
increased from 473 in 1932 to 497 in 
1933, an increase of 5.1 per cent. The 
total enrollment reported has increased 
from 99,476 in 1930-31 to 106,016 in 
1931-32, an increase of 6.6 per cent, 
This is the first time that the junior 
college enrollment in the country has 
passed the 100,000 mark. 

The 1933 Directory reported 20,708 
regular and 2,010 special students in 
the California public junior colleges 
for 1931-32. This was based upon 
information furnished to Dr. Campbell, 
secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, by the various 
institutions, but was known to be in- 
complete. Official information pub- 
lished during January by the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education 
save an enrollment of 21,250 regular 
students and 9,043 special students. 
The figures reported in the Directory 
last month should be revised accord- 
ingly. 

The number and enrollment in jun- 
ior colleges as shown by the Directory 
for the past six years has been as 
follows: 
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Year Number Enrollment 
| eerercres 408 50,529 
ers 405 54,438 
BOBO a cccccese 429 67,627 
, eee 436 74,088 
rae 473 99,476 
0 ere 497 106,016 


The enrollments given are for the 


previous academic year. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 


Of the group of 497 junior colleges, 
192 (39 per cent) are public institu- 
tions and 305 (61 per cent) are private. 
The public institutions, however, have 
66 per cent of the enrollment, or 69,806 
as compared with 36,210 for the pri- 
vate junior colleges. 

In 164 public junior colleges for 
which enrollment data were available 
for both 1930-31 and 1931-32 the en- 
rollment increased from 58,129 to 
65,213, or a gain of 12.2 per cent. 
There was decrease in 45 of the in- 
stitutions. Greatest gains were regis- 
tered in California, Illinois, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Minnesota, and Oklahoma. 

In the 208 private junior colleges, 
however, for which similar data were 
available there was a slight decrease 
in enrollment from 24,603 to 24,235, 
or a loss of 1.5 per cent. There were 
decreases in 98 institutions. Under the 
severe conditions of the depression it 
is distinctly creditable to the private 
institutions that they have so nearly 
held their own in enrollment. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The names of forty-five junior col- 
leges will be found in the 1933 Direc- 
tory which did not appear the previous 
year. Ten of these are public junior 
colleges while thirty-five are private 
ones. On the other hand, twenty-one 
institutions (four public and seventeen 
private) listed in 1932 are not found 
in the 1933 Directory, leaving a net 
increase of twenty-four. Five of the 
new group, organized in 1931 or 1932, 
were in Oklahoma, including four 
public institutions. One or two each 
are found in twenty other states. 
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TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


The junior college is prevailingly a 
coeducational institution, 345 being 
reported of this type. Two institutions 
for men and two for women are re- 
ported in the public group, all the 
Others being coeducational. Of the 
private group 43 are for men and 105 
are for women. Sixty per cent of the 
private group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Metho- 
dists leading with 47, followed by 
Baptists, 35; Catholics, 24; Lutherans, 
21; Presbyterians, 16; and _ miscel- 
laneous, 38. 


SIZE OF COLLEGES 


The size of the 470 colleges for 
which enrollments are reported may 
be summarized as follows: 


No. of 

Enrollment Colleges 
eg ee 198 
BY hie hale tes a 135 
ot oh date ants 62 
eect ee ets a 23 
ee hii werancaaees 14 
SE ee eae 7 
YC re ge, 6 
SU iat tee, 4 
ee WP seb Gabe weswes 4 
ee ee 3 
SMI 40 ck eh eeeedcsn 8 
ED 6 teks Sd ek cade 3 
DUPONT  occccccccccces 1 
SE 4 65 dS See wees, 2 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution, far 
too small for efficiency in many cases, 
yet it is growing with considerable 
rapidity. It is significant that there 
are 75 which have enrollments ex- 
ceeding 300 and 14 which exceed 1,000. 
The increase in average enrollment in 
a year in the public institutions has 
been noteworthy, while the private 
group has lost slightly. The change 
in average enrollment may be sum- 
marized thus: 


Percentage 
1931-32 1930-31 Increase 
, re 225 208 8.2 
Re 375 337 11.3 
Private ...... 127 128 —.8 
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ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES 


For the first time the Directory re- 
ports enrollment by years for most of 
the junior colleges. As far as this 
distinction was observed, the informa- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 


oe ee a 53,360 
Sophomores .......... 26,442 
DE vackbccewaees ee 13,636 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


For the first time, also, the Directory 
gives the number of instructors in 
each junior college, classified on a 
full-time or part-time basis. For the 
406 institutions reporting on this fea- 
ture, there is a total of 3,774 full-time 
instructors and 2,617 on a part-time 
basis, or an average of 16 per institu- 
tion. If it be assumed that two part- 
time instructors are equivalent on the 
average to one full-time one, then there 
is the equivalent of 5,083 full-time in- 
structors in these 406 _ institutions. 
California is credited with 1,328 in- 
structors, Illinois with 447, Texas with 
389, and Missouri with 305. 


ACCREDITATION 


Of the entire group, 434, or 87 per 
cent, are accredited by some accredit- 
ing agency, state, regional, or national. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1932 and 1933 
directories reveals a change in the ad- 
ministrative head on the part of 55 
junior colleges, or 12 per cent of the 
entire group. The same proportion is 
found in both the public and private 
institutions. This is the same propor- 
tionate change which was found in 
the administrative heads of four-year 
colleges and universities between 1930 
and 1931. 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


Types of administrative organiza- 
tion, as far as reported by the different 
institutions, may be summarized as 
follows: 


Pe ceed senwexeewd 218 
a wivenes ss eeesnecs 142 
ee 32 
DO <ccccesacaw ens 28 
DN ite bdewdede duende 23 
DG ets dnidbesanenses 10 
6nd ese oe 3 
DEY éeedcdeateneou 2 
De xwtietsacsenes 1 
EE” ptier wie Gage ieee 1 
NY i cn eet ned ad 1 
De Atcasecadeaswanale 1 
DG ¢1cbkesennae ewan 1 

463 


While the data may not always be 
comparable, these may be grouped as 
follows to show the probable form of 
organization as far as the junior col. 
lege proper is concerned: 


Type Number Percentage 
ME ¢ceeeeennee® 32 6.9 
0 ee 2 0.4 
Be «éscnecwkidwos 29 6.3 
RD. 6 ceded eee 2 0.4 
PO Keeaenucankes 394 85.1 
PO. écenscaawews 4 0.9 


The two-year institution is the pre- 
vailing type, but a considerable vari- 
ety of organization is found. 

WALTER CrossBy EELLs 





FACULTY CONTACTS 


There is one aspect of collegiate 
life at Seth Low which is found in 
very few other similar institutions 
of higher learning. The degree of 
intermingling and fruitful social 
contact of the members of the stu- 
dent body with various members of 
the faculty is not nearly approached 
by any other college or educational 
institution in the Metropolitan area. 
Practically every Seth Low affair 
has witnessed the attendance of a 
relatively large proportion of faculty 
members. Smokers, visits to the 
homes of instructors, student and 
instructor luncheons, trips to vari- 
ous places of interest, and discus- 
sions by instructors and students 
have all featured in the social life 
of Seth Low.—Seth Low Junior Col- 
lege Scop. 
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Judging the New Books 
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CHarLes A. Bearpb, A Charter for 
the Social Sciences in_ the 
Schools; and HENRY JOHNSON, An 
Introduction to the History of the 
Social Sciences. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1932. 


These books are Parts I and II, 
respectively, of the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, 
American Historical Association. 
“The Charter,” says Professor 
Beard, “is itself the product of his- 
tory and of the social forces that 
shaped the thinking of the in- 
dividuals who sign it.” One sees, 
therefore, that it is not a scientific 
document. He distinguishes in his 
preface between “educators and 
scholars,” who have been “neither 
unconcerned about nor indifferent 
to the educational implications of a 
world that has become urbanized 
and mechanized.” 

The principles which the “Char- 
ter” presents are embraced under 
the following headings: (1) re- 
quirements of scholarship, (2) na- 
ture of social disciplines, (3) re- 
quirements of social realities, (4) 
the climate of American ideas, (5) 
the frame-work of programs, (6) 
the teaching and learning process, 
and (7) the supreme purpose. 

The writer hesitates to set down 
his real reactions to this work. To 
say that it contains nothing origi- 
nal and forward looking, that it is 
an academic rehashing of ideas 
without foundation in science, and 
that it reveals a stupendous igno- 
rance of everything that has taken 


place in scientific education, would 
be but a mild expression of his 
opinion. Truth is the goal upon 
which Professor Beard sets his 
gaze, “but,” he says, “the historian 
cannot be dominated by haunting 
fears as to the possible applications 
of his findings to practical affairs. 
When the economist delves deeply 
into price fluctuations, he cannot 
keep his eyes at the same time on 
the stock ticker, if he is to do his 
duty to science.” 

Such statements as the last ex- 
aggerate grossly the point of view 
of the scientist who wants to in- 
clude all of scientific method in his 
activities. The disclaimer on the 
part of the so-called “scientist” of 
any responsibility for applying the 
principles he discovers so that they 
will affect the lives and institutions 
of men today is probably merely a 
defense reaction, in which he ad- 
mits his ineptitude. He cannot 
carry the scientific process through 
from his problem to its application 
to human affairs: he assumes su- 
periority to the latter function. 

One perhaps should not reach 
conclusions from “signs,” but the 
reviewer is also inclined to question 
Professor Beard’s knowledge of 
modern psychology. His reference 
to “Social Disciplines” may reveal 
ignorance of the present point of 
view concerning “discipline,” or 
may signify an undue fondness for 
pedantry. In classifying the mate- 
rials, he also is unable to distin- 
guish, on the basis of his own 
criterion, truth, the product of the 
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most careful and most painstaking 
research from “Buddhist texts of 
a monastery in Japan” and Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Since 
each of the “disciplines” has “a 
center of gravity,” Professor Beard 
doubts if a complete integration of 
social sciences in which each divi- 
sion loses its identity may be ef- 
fected, but “some higher unity may 
be attained,” organized around 
“some central philosophy of con- 
cept, faith, or assertion.” 

The author’s apparent love for 
pedantic affectation is also shown in 
the section entitled ““The Climate of 
American Ideas.” Here, however, 
to do him credit, one finds a fair 
understanding of the function of 
social sciences in the educational 
process. He puts a sound valuation 
upon those who regard the present 
order of affairs as ideal, and re- 
veals the weaknesses in the pro- 
grams of those who wish to in- 
stitute Utopias. Between these, he 
pictures progressive process, taking 
account of the past and reshaping 
and directing the social movements 
which have grown out of it. The 
purpose of the dynamic social order 
is “the promotion of the general 
welfare, liberty, and justice.” 

The “Charter” concludes with a 
statement that the supreme pur- 
pose in civic instruction is “the 
creation of rich and many-sided 
personalities.” I doubt it, but there 
is no use in disagreeing with such 
broad generalities—each may read 
what meaning he pleases into them. 

The “Charter” is disappointing 
in nearly every sense. It lacks 
style. It is a pity the writer could 
not have put into it a little of the 
fervor and conviction of a Rous- 
seau or a Jefferson. It abounds in 
trite expressions and in academic 
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truisms, never well founded except 
in the wishes of pedants. It reveals 
no understanding of human king 
and only a partial acquaintance 
with the scientific process. There 
is no sign that the writer senses the 
relationship between truth and use. 
fulness, nor that he conceives of a 
planned and directed society jp 
which the outcomes are certain and 
positive. 

Finally, it is a belated publica- 
tion. It should have appeared a 
third of a century ago, though even 
at that time it would have been 
looked upon as mediocre. Those 
who swallow such theory may be 
well qualified to analyze the dust 
after the procession has _ passed: 
they cannot build the road nor put 
up its signposts—and they cer. 
tainly cannot furnish its leadership. 

One wishes that he might find 
relief by turning to Professor John- 
son’s Introduction, “an exploratory 
survey of the lessons which past 
experience has to offer on the ques- 
tions uppermost in educational dis- 
cussion today.” It is_ likewise 
disappointing, but fortunately the 
book is not long. Its content, to 
cite the preface, “is drawn from the 
discussions at the meetings of the 
Commission, and the materials of a 
course offered by Professor John- 
son at Columbia University on the 
history of the teaching of the social 
sciences, chiefly history.” 

Obviously this is also an unscli- 
entific document, in which individ- 
ual wishes and theories have found 
expression. It is doubtful if the 
primary material exists from which 
a true history of the social sciences 
may be written. They have a 
“past,” but it is unlikely they ever 
will have a “history.”’ However, let 
this go. Professor Johnson has or- 
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ganized his 1386 pages under thir- 
teen divisions, the first nine of 
which bring the story up to the 
nineteenth century (pp. 1-94). The 
emphasis is upon everything else 
except the modern age. 

The author takes the point of 
view that we teach history of the 
past in order to explain the present. 
He derides the type of history 
which becomes propaganda “for 
predetermined ideals of life and 
conduct.” He feels that the weight 
of professional educational opinion 
has been against the ideas of devel- 
opment and continuity in history 
programs, and cites the report of 
1916 as having attacked the idea of 
continuity as “antiquated.” How- 
ever, the actual facts are that the 
report of 1916 was prepared by a 
“professional historian,” then and 
now secretary of a state historical 
association, and that professional 
educational opinion is still quite 
open-minded on the subject. Its 
practice is strongly in favor of con- 
tinuous history. 

Professor Johnson has some 
sharp criticism for the method 
which approaches the past through 
current problems. “It has,” he says, 
“the merit of being relatively easy.” 
Having once selected the important 
problems: railroads, automobiles, 
airplanes, and so forth, the pro- 
gram maker need only turn to 
standard works of reference to find 
materials already put together in 
the form of historical sketches. He 
is doubtful if “this piecemeal 
method of explaining the present 
can ever be adequate,”’ and in this 
doubt the reviewer joins. 

Both Professors Beard and John- 
son are skeptical about the value 
and practicality of the so-called in- 
tegrated social science. 
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Despite any amount of good will 
for the project, the business looks 
quite futile and fruitless. These 
two reports do not equal in scholar- 
ship the reports issued during the 
nineties, and suggest that thinking 
in social science has been under a 
deadfall. There are ten or twelve 
volumes yet to come, with a sprin- 
kling of “miscellaneous studies.” 
Unless the aim is to stimulate the 
printing industry, the reviewer sug- 
gests that they be allowed to slum- 
ber in manuscript form; that is, 
unless the projected studies are de- 
cidedly more original, basic, and 
challenging than these two first 
volumes. Better this than that they 
be stillborn. 

JOHN C. ALMACK 





The junior college, I fancy, should 
be a finishing school of sorts, giving 
to the high-school graduate who 
does not care to go all the way 
through college an epitome of sorts 
of collegiate education, an abstract 
of contemporary knowledge, to- 
gether with a tincture of letters, or 
maybe instead of these things a spe- 
cific preparation for certain non- 
professional or semiprofessional ca- 
reers. There can be no question that 
a real need of such schools does 
exist.—DEAN OTTO HELLER, Wash- 
ington University. 





It is the opportunity of the junior 
college to keep the fires of love and 
reverence and devotion burning 
with a bright and steady flame, and 
to send the maturing individual into 
his higher and specializing process 
of education with an unfailing am- 
bition to attain the goal of life, and 
with an unfaltering faith in himself 
and in humanity. 

J. THOMAS Davis 
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Discusses rising standards of nursing, 
methods in use, junior certificate credit, 
and advantages of affiliation with jun- 
ior colleges. Bibliography of five refer- 
ences. 


SCH WIERING, Oscar C., Curricula Re- 
organization in the Lower Division 
of State Universities with Special 
Application to the University of 
Wyoming, New York, 1932. 

Doctoral dissertation at New York 
University. Includes a study of experi- 
ments and progressive practices in col- 
leges, junior colleges, and universities 
throughout the country. 


STRAYER, GEORGE D., Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of Chicago, 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from au- 


thors 


of publications which should be 


included. 


2329. 


2330. 


2331. 


2332. 


2333. 


2334. 
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Illinois, Teachers College, New York 
City, 1932, 5 volumes. 

Volume II contains a_ chapter op 
Crane Junior College (see No. 2312), 
Volume V contains the Director’s ree. 
ommendations on Crane Junior College 


(pp. 126-28). For extracts see Junior 
College Journal (January 1933), I, 
212-13. 


VALENTINE, P. F., “The Carnegie Re- 
port on Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia,” School and Society (No- 
vember 8, 1932), XXXVI, pp. 588-90, 

Discussion of certain implications of 
the report. 


VaN SwWwaALensBurG, C., “Where the 
Junior College and the Nursing 
School Co-operate,” The Modern 
Hospital (April 1929). 


WILLeETT, G. W., “Survey of Current 
Problems in the Junior College,” 
Northwestern University, Curricu- 
lum Making in Current Practice, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1931, pp. 136-45. 


ADAMS, BerTRAM H., “Some Aspects 
of the Popularizing Function of the 
Junior College,” Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, 1932. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
Claremont Colleges. 


AusTIn, Davin Buiss, “The Probable 
Effect of the Development of the 
Public Junior College on the En- 
rollment of the Small Liberal Arts 
College,” Claremont, California, 
1932. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
Claremont Colleges. 


Baccus, JosePH H., “What the Four- 
Year College Expects of the Junior 
College in Debate,” Phi Rho Pi Per- 
suader (December 1932), VI, 3-5. 


“The junior colleges, in debate at 
least, are not practice fields for the col- 
leges. I’m not so sure in athletics, but 
I do know that in debate the two types 
of institutions may meet on a par, and 
have it out, hammer and tongs. If they 
don’t, they should..... If the stu- 
dent is grounded in the desire to work 
hard, trained to work independently, 
trained in platform procedure, we of 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


2335. 


2336. 


2337. 


2338. 


2339. 


2340. 


the four-year college will take him, and 
say over and over again, ‘Thank you, 
junior college.’ ” 


Conrap, ESTHER J., “A Personnel 
Study of Junior College Women,” 
Los Angeles, 1932, 90 pages, 10 
tables, bibliography of 43 titles. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
study of freshman women to determine 
their needs for educational, vocational, 
social, and personal adjustment. In- 
cludes determination of types of women 
enrolled, why they entered, and their 
plans for the future. Based upon school 
records, personal interviews, and ques- 
tionnaire answered by 104 students. 


FINLEY, G. W., “Recognition from Pi 
Kappa Delta,” Phi Rho Pi Persuader 
(December 1932), VI, 6. 

Plans for co-operation between two 
forensic honor societies—junior college 
and senior college. 


FULLENWIDER, FRANCIS CHALMER, 
“The Aims and Curricular Organi- 
zation of Commercial Education on 
the Junior College Level,’ Los An- 
geles, 1932, 180 pages, 27 tables. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. Based 
upon analyses of the recommendations 
of curricular authorities, opinions of 
educational leaders, announcements of 
junior colleges, and trends in the col- 
legiate schools of business. Includes a 
detailed tabulation of the offerings in 
commercial education in thirty public 
junior colleges in California. 


GRIFFING, J. B., “The Junior College: 
A Community Center,” Journal of 
the National Education Association 
(January 1933), XXII, 5-6. 

Description of the various types of 
community service rendered by the San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior College 
and statement of a working philosophy 
for community-wide service of the jun- 
ior college everywhere. 


JOURNAL OF EpuCATION, “Realistic 
Curriculum at Nash Junior College,” 
Journal of Education (December 5, 
1932), CXV, 677. 

Description of a curriculum based 
“on a realistic view of the social needs 
of the times.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“The Student Body in Public Junior 
Colleges,” Journal of Educational 


2341. 


2342. 


2343. 


2344. 


2345. 
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Research (November 1932), 
230. 
Brief review of Alfred Christensen’s 


article in Junior College Journal, Oc- 
tober 1932. 


XXVI, 


JOURNAL OF NATIONAL EpUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION, “The Functions of the 
Educational System,” Journal of 
National Education Association (Jan- 
uary 1933), XXII, 31-32. 


Extracts from the report of the Car- 
negie Foundation on “Higher Education 
in California.”’ 


KUEHN, TRUMAN CuairRE, “Analysis 
of the Duties and Functions of the 
Registrar in the Junior College,” 
Los Angeles, 1932, 88 pages, 14 
tables, bibliography of 28 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. An 
analysis, based upon a questionnaire 
investigation, of the duties and func- 
tions connected with registration, grades 
and grade cards, attendance and at- 
tendance records, forms and _ records, 
schedules of classes, counseling, check- 
ing credits for graduation, making out 
and changing programs, and adminis- 
tration of tests and measurements. 


MANNING, FLORENCE M., “Junior Col- 
lege Secretarial Courses,’ American 
Shorthand Teacher (November 1932), 
XIII, 89-92. 


Description of courses at Los Angeles 
Junior College for secretarial work, reg- 
istrar’s assistants, court reporting, etc. 
“Training from a junior college should 
qualify a student for a better than 
average position in secretarial work. 
Otherwise it has little excuse for being.” 


Mawe, Vesta M., “The Status of 
Merchandising Education in the Jun- 
ior College,” Los Angeles, 1932. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 


Moses, VirGIn1iA Hotmes, “Articula- 
tion in Business Education between 
Junior Colleges and Higher Institu- 
tions in California,” Los Angeles, 
1932, 140 pages, 9 tables, bibliog- 
raphy of 56 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 
Based upon an analysis of 1931-32 cata- 
logues. Indicates the trends which are 
taking place in business education in 
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the junior colleges and compares them 
with those in the lower divisions of 
nine degree-granting institutions in the 
state. 


MoyseE, Georce U., “Vocational Guid- 
ance of Junior College Students in 
California, with Especial Study of 
the Glendale Junior College,’ Los 
Angeles, 1932, 126 pages, 18 tables, 
bibliography of 71 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. An 
attempt to select from the junior col- 
lege program of guidance those factors 
which contribute most to an optimum 
program of vocational guidance. Based 
upon questionnaires to high-school and 
junior college students. Opinion of 
both groups was that foundation of an 
effective junior college guidance pro- 
gram must be the high-school occupa- 
tions course. 


MuLLINS, VERNON Howarp, “Survey 
of Junior College Curricula with Re- 
gard to Occupational Opportunity in 
Art,” Los Angeles, 1932, 118 pages, 
19 tables, 1 figure, bibliography of 
50 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
study of the arts curricula of 270 jun- 
ior colleges with special emphasis upon 
the vocational requirements, extent of 
saturation in the industries, and the 
qualifications for commercial success in 
art vocations. Based upon analysis of 
catalogues, questionnaires to employers 
and artists, and personal interviews 
with junior college placement §secre- 
taries and counselors. 


O’Mara, JAMES P., “The Organization 
and Administration of Curricula in 
California Public Junior Colleges,” 
Los Angeles, 1932. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 
Ramm, Maupe E., “Brief History of 
Minnesota Gamma Chapter,” Phi 
Rho Pi Persuader (December 1932), 
VI, 7-8, 10-11. 

History of the evolution of debating 

at Duluth Junior College. 
RINGHEIM, ALICE CorNELIA, “Nursing 
and Pre-Nursing Curricula in Junior 
Colleges,” Los Angeles, 1932, 89 
pages, 9 tables, 3 figures, bibliogra- 
phy of 21 titles. 


‘Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 


2351. 


Based upon catalogues of 26 junior 
colleges in different parts of the coup. 
try. Conclusion reached that hospitals 
still are controlling the education of 
nurses, even where affiliation has been 
satisfactorily established with junior 
colleges. 


SANDYS, Epwarp E., “A Survey of 
the English Courses Offered by the 
Junior Colleges of Southern Cali- 
fornia,” Los Angeles, 1932, 128 Pages, 
4 tables, bibliography of 19 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California, 
Based upon personal interviews sup- 
plemented by analysis of books and 
magazine articles. Contains a detailed 
statement of the courses, aims, text- 
books, supplementary reading, and 
other materials used in the different 
courses. 


SoLoMON, EvaA.Lyn A., “An Evaluation 
of Music Courses in Certain Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges,” Los Angeles, 
1932. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 


Storms, A. B., “Qualitative Basis in 
Measuring Student Achievement,” 
Christian Education (October 1932), 
XVI, 45-49. 


TETTELBACH, MAupE AuaustTa, “The 
Place of the Fine Arts in the Junior 
College Curriculum,” Los Angeles, 
1932, 80 pages, bibliography of 44 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California, 
Based upon a questionnaire study. Con- 
tains a list of 95 subjects given under 
the following headings: music 32, arts 
40, dramatics 23. Also a detailed list 
of subjects and number of hours 
offered. 


TURNER, MAHLON E., “What Is Your 
Guess?” Campus Spectator (Los 
Angeles Junior College), (November 
1932), pp. 17, 22. 

An effort to answer the _ question, 
“What do you think the future holds 
in store for the junior college?’’ 


WARREN, CONSTANCE, “The Plan of 
Sarah Lawrence College,” Progres- 
sive Education (November 1932), 
IX, 499-502. 


Outline of progressive methods in 
use for individualization of instruction. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


ege, N ashville, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman—Miss Donoruy ScuumacHer, Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


Chairman—Miss Lov Bascock, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL 
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CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 


i—C. S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California 
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_ PRACTICAL STUDY AIDS 


By C. GILBERT WRENN 


The great popularity which this manual has found in its 
first year of publication is due to its clarity, its good sense, 
its conciseness, and its low cost. The effectiveness of the 
study methods it prescribes has been clearly demonstrated. 
PRACTICAL Stupy Aips will save time and effort for the stu- 
dent and his instructor. The student who follows its simpl 
brief suggestions will improve his work. The college whic 
invests in a copy of this little manual for each of its students 
is moving to reduce subject failures—and thus to effect a 


real economy. : 
_ Practica, Stupy Aws is being used in the following in- 
stitutions: 

Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minnesota; The Manlius School, 
Manlius, New York; Morrills, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; Hutchinson 
Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas; Tufts College Tufts College, 
Massachusetts; State Normal School, Fredonia, New York; University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California; Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, California; University of California, Berkeley, California; Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, California; University of: Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California; University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado; Wesleyan Universit , Middletown, Connecticut; George 
Washington be big Washington, D.C.; University. of Florida, 
Gaine e, Florida; Emory University, Emory University, Georgia; 
Bowdoin Colle e, Brunswick, Maine; Simmons College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Colgate egy tdag Hamilton, New York; Columbia 

orth Carolina College for Women, 





University, New York City; 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Willamette University, Salem, Oregon; 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Cottey Junior College, Nevada, Missouri; Compton Junior College, 
EApeen California; Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California; 


Co 

Los eles Junior College, Los Angeles, California; Sacramento Jun- 
ior College, Sacramento, California; Salinas Junior College, Salinas, 
California; Humboldt State Teachers College, Humboldt, California; 
San Diego State Teachers College, San Diego, California; Santa Bar- 
bara State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, California; State Normal 
School, New Haven, Connecticut; Central Normal College, Danville 
Indiana; State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland; State Normal 
School, Brid ewater, Massachusetts; State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minnesota; Maxwell Training School for Teachers, New York City; 
State Normal College, Kent, Ohio; Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Philadelphia Normal School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


(Note: Practica, Stupy Alps was prepared for college 
men and women. Study Hints for High School Students is 
a revision of the same material for the high schools.) 


Price 15 cents a copy, net, postpaid. Liberal discounts on 
quantity orders. 
Sample copy free on request 
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